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Applying Common Sense to the 


HOMEWORK PLAN 


By 
WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


Homework—blessing or curse; nec- 
essary or just busy work; peda- 
gogically sound or without psycho- 
logical justification; which is it? 


OMEWORK is one topic which parents 
H want to talk about when they come 
together in a study group. They would like 
to have a chance to talk this problem 
through with the teachers. That teachers 
ae giving parents a chance to talk the 
problem through is evidenced by the co- 
dperative committees studying the subject, 
and the experiments under way whereby 
traditional homework practices are being 
modified. 


——2-—-— 


Eprror’s Note: The need for a revised 
homework program to meet the new condi- 
tions brought about by the modern cur- 
riculum is emphasized in this article by a 
former Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania, now General 
Secretary of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Washington, D.C. “So 
serious has the problem become in many 
school systems that teachers are alarmed at 
the consequences for many of their pupils,” 
states the author. This article includes new 
practices and opinions on the subject from 
many sources. 


—_ 
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Another factor has entered into the prob- 
lem. When pupils attended school only a 
few days a year and only a few years of 
their lives, the situation was different. The 
school year has been progressively increas- 
ing. In 1870 the average yearly number of 
days attended by a pupil in school was 
44-7; in 1890 this had increased to 59.2; 
by 1910 it was 83; in 1920, 94.3; and in 
1934 the average child (ages 5-17) in the 
United States attended school 119 days a 
year. 

Fifty years ago homework which children 
did consisted primarily of chores and neces- 
sary work about the house or on the farm. 
Then the average child secured a large share 
of his education in connection with related 
activities which were carried on in home, 
shop, field, and community. 

As society became increasingly complex, 
the school assumed more functions. As 
schools became increasingly important they 
required an increased amount of time in 
which to do their job. Naturally, they re- 
quired more and more of the child's time. 
As schools became more complex, as com- 
plex courses of study were established, as 
new subjects were added to the curriculum 
(often without reference to their value or 
the extent to which they served the needs 
of pupils), an increasing amount of time 
was required. Unfortunately, once a subject 
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found a place in the curriculum, it was 
there to stay—to make more and more work 
for teachers and children. 

As classes became larger, teachers were 
unable to finish the required work in school. 
Homework, consequently, became an es- 
tablished practice and piled up to a large 
extent. So serious has the problem become 
in many school systems that teachers have 
become alarmed at the consequences for 
many of their pupils. 

Out of the concern of both parents and 
teachers, and from the enlightenment which 
has followed scientific studies in education, 
progressive schools have found that much 
homework is not only unnecessary, but 
wasteful of the pupil’s, the school’s, and 
the parent’s time. 

In discussing the problem of homework, 
Mr. T. H. Harris, State Superintendent of 
Education for Louisiana, says: “There is no 
reason in the world why lower grade pupils 
should be burdened with homework. I do 
think that some of the high-school students 
should do a little at home. But not as much 
as they are being required to do. In other 
words, the teachers are paid to teach. Par- 
ents don’t get paid to do it.” 

Concern on the part of the parents has 
come about for a number of reasons: 

1. Parents have difficulty in helping their 
children at home. A majority of parents 
were trained under an educational system 
different from that now attended by their 
children. They have neither the techniques 
nor the information necessary to teach 
school subjects at home. 

2. Parents do not want to lose face with 
their children by attempting to teach them 
one way and then finding the school using 
an entirely different method. 

Take the example of reading. At first, 
parents are at a loss to know why first- 
grade children do not bring their books 
home. When the teaching procedure used 
is explained to them and they come to know 
more about reading readiness and modern 
methods in reading, they see the point. 
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The same principles have been discovered 
to apply equally well in arithmetic, gy 
ography, and many other subjects, or, jp 
schools organized on the activity basis, tp 
units of teaching. 

Now to consider the teacher's side of the 
story: 

1. Modern teachers are interested in the 
whole child—his social, mental, and physical 
health as well as his knowledge abou 
things. Teachers recognize the need of 
recreational activities during out-of-school 
hours. They know that homework oftep 
interferes with such recreation. 

2. Correct practice is recognized as ap 
important aspect of habit formation. Teach. 
ers do not want pupils to undertake exer. 
cises at home, where there is a likelihood 
that they will develop bad habits whic 
must be overcome later in the school. Suc 
practices are a waste of time and energy to 
both pupil and teacher. 

3. Teachers know that many pupils do 
not have facilities at home which are con. 
ducive to effective study. It is quite im- 
possible for a child to concentrate in a 
living room where there are 5 or 6 other 
people, where the radio is going, and where 
there are a dozen other distractions. (Many 
children have learned to do it. With others, 
the results are thoroughly bad.) 

4. Teachers recognize the educative in 
fluence of the home and the community. 
They want every child to have experiences 
outside of school which will supplement 
and complement the experiences which he 
has in school. The “new homework” con 
sists in encouraging interests which are ini- 
tiated in the school but carry over to the 
home, the community, the scout troop, and 
other kinds of home and community activ: 
ties. Out-of-school experiences become 3 
most valuable part of the child’s education 

5. Conscientious pupils, who may be the 
physically weak or mentally slow, spend 
hours pouring over their books at home. To 
burden these pupils with homework activ: 
ties is frequently to take from them their 
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right to participate in recreation activities 
and to gain the strength necessary for an 
arduous school day. 

6. Worthy home membership is stressed 
as a school objective. Children must learn 
to be effective members of home and com- 
munity. Homework frequently interferes 
with the activities which can and should be 
established by the home to help the pupil 
grow into wholesome family relationships. 

Progressive schools are finding ways to 
suggest to pupils and parents how they 
may use their out-of-school time in freer, 
happier, more creative activities. Not only 
do these suggestions apply to out-of-school 
hours, Saturdays and holidays, but also to 
cation time. 

Growing out of school interest come col- 
lections made by pupils during the summer 
trips to interesting places; art studies, music 
studies, and a host of other activities. At 
the time some educators are lamenting the 
fact that modern children have too much 
free time, other, more progressive school- 
masters are modifying school procedures, 
vitalizing the curriculum, and making 
posible more interesting and significant 
home and community experiences. 

These examples point the way to modi- 
fied procedures. Writes Dr. Chester W. 
Holmes, Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Junior High Schools, Washington, D.C.: 

The Anacostia Junior-Senior High School decided 
to experiment with the elimination of homework by 
lengthening the school day and thereby lengthening 
tach subject period so as to provide that approxi- 
mately half of each period should be given to the 
presentation of the instruction material and ap- 
proximately half of the period to supervised study 
under the immediate direction of the teacher of 
the subject. In this way, skilled help is always avail- 
able to the pupils in the preparation of their assign- 
ment for the next day's work, but this assignment 
is done during the school day under the direct ob- 
servation of each teacher concerned. To date, we 
have found that the pupils are making just as 
wuitable and rapid progress as their fellows in the 
deven other white junior high schools of this city 
who are having homework. 


That the problem of homework is not 
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unique to American school rooms is shown 
by the fact that recently the House of Com- 
mons of the British Parliament passed the 
following resolution regarding home work: 


Resolved that in the opinion of this House, it is 
undesirable that school children should have their 
evenings occupied with home work, to the exclusion 
of rest and recreation; and that, whenever practi- 
cable, preparation on the school premises should be 
substituted for home work. 


Mr. W. D. Swetland, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Kalispell, Montana, says: 


We have adopted a policy of no homework in the 
academic subjects for children in the elementary 
grades and junior high school. We do however en- 
courage, through several devices, the reading for 
pleasure of a large number of books. This is carried 
on during twelve months of the year. 


At the meeting of the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Schoolmasters’ Club held on March 9, 1935, 
the following conclusions were among those 
drawn up by a special committee: 


The amount of required home study must be 
definitely controlled. Since February 1, 1935, the 
Los Angeles Schools have observed the following: 

(a) Through the first eight grades no home study 
is required. 

(b) In the ninth grade, required home study is 
limited to one hour for each of the first four 
evenings of the week. 

(c) In the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades, re- 
quired home study is limited to one and 
one-half hours for the first four evenings of 
the week. 

(d) In none of the upper four grades is re- 
quired home study permitted over the week- 
end. 


Mr. Harvey S. Gruver, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Lynn, Massachusetts, says: 


You may be interested in the following schedule 
which was endorsed by the Lynn School Committee 
in 1925 as representing the amount of home study 
necessary in the various grades for a pupil of aver- 
age ability: 


Grades 5 and 6 ..........-.eeeeee Y hour 
GaMES F oc ccccccccccccccescosccess 1 hour 
GE © hc ecivtccvesenctsvecis 1% hours 
GHB os cccccoscccccccosevssess 2 hours 
GREE BED oc ccsccccescccecs 214-3 hours 


* Official Report of Parliamentary Debates of the 
House of Commons, p. 1071, Vol. 308, No. 27, 
Wednesday, February 12, 1936. 


if 
} 
{ 
} 
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Superintendent Caverly, of Brookline 
High School, in presenting a plan for the 
elimination of homework to his community, 


says: 


Homework has been fairly regarded as a nec- 
essary evil. It is an evil from the point of view 
of the pupil because it forces him to spend several 
hours of the bright afternoon, or what should be a 
restful evening, in laboring over his studies under 
unfavorable conditions and without the possibility 
of securing adequate assistance in case of need. 

It is an evil from the point of view of parents 
because children who ought to retire at 9:00 o’clock 
are frequently obliged to engage in home study until 
midnight. It is an evil from the point of view of 
teachers because work done in the evening hours 
under unfavorable conditions is in many cases poor- 
ly done. 

But homework is necessary, or at least it has 
been felt to be necessary, because a day which con- 
tains only four hours and ten minutes of class time 
is too short to accomplish an adequate study pro- 
gram, and particularly because of the expansive 
and exacting requirements existing for those pupils 
who hope to enter college. 

In the minds of many too much attention has 
been given to the necessity for homework and too 
little attention to its evils. No adult who has been 
employed all day in a shop or an office would will- 
ingly take to his home an almost equal amount 
of shop or office work to be performed in the 
evening, nor could he perform such work well in 
those hours at the end of the day when his energies 
have been depleted and his physical and mental 
resources are at a minimum. Hard work is a nec- 
essity for a happy and successful existence, but rest 
and recreation are equally necessary and should be 
equally possible. 

Believing that many parents would welcome an 
opportunity to eliminate these sweat-shop methods 
in education as far as their own children are con- 
cerned, the School Committee proposes to make 
it possible for high school pupils, whose parents 
make the request, to do all necessary studying dur- 
ing the school session. 

Accordingly, there will be organized in the school 
year 1935-36, in any year and curriculum where 
a sufficient number of applications is received, 
classes in which all the required work will be com- 
pleted in school. Instead of the customary forty-to- 
fifty minute recitation period, there will be a period 
approximately one and one-half hours long for each 
of four subjects. Not more than thirty to forty-five 
minutes will be used for the teacher's explanation, 
recitation, blackboard demonstration, and short 
tests, and the remainting forty-five to sixty mintues 
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will be used for independent study (now calle 
homework) under the guidance of the teacher, 

Whereas under the “homework” system emphasis 
is placed upon accomplishing a set amount of work, 
under the “independent-study-in-school” system em. 
phasis will be placed on accomplishing as mug 
work and as fine a quality of work as the assigned 
time will allow. 


Frank A. Bouelle, Superintendent, Log 
Angeles Public Schools, issued the following 
bulletin on October g, 1934. It so admirably 
sets forth a new conception of home study 
that it is reproduced in its entirety: 


The question of home study is always before us 
One phase of this subject which presents difficulty 
is the tendency of teachers to make too extensive 
assignments. Often students are obliged to study far 
into the night in order to meet the requirements st 
by their teachers. Parents rightly object to this 
Pupils’ programs are so completely filled by activi- 
ties of one kind or another that they often hare 
no time at school for study purposes. 

Teachers sometimes justify long assignments o 
quasi-disciplinary grounds. Such a position is u- 
sound because the indifferent or recalcitrant sv 
dent is not roused to better performance by assig. 
ments so heavy that even the best students find 
them difficult to accomplish. 

Principals and teachers must become aware thi 
mere quantity of assignment or of work done has m 
particular virtue. Students will learn more from 
a small amount of work well done than from a lam 
amount of work carelessly done. Furthermore, is 
these days of heavy loads for teachers, it is unreason 
able to expect them to examine great quantities o 
written work. It is desirable to reduce the amount 
of work of this type for the sake of the teache 
and for the sake of the pupil. 


The principles which should goven 
homework seem clear: 

1. Teaching is no longer “lesson leam 
ing.” The teacher's work consists more d 
the direction of pupil activities. The rect 
tion has given way to planning, teaching 
study, testing. The teacher can only cam 
on his program satisfactorily where he & 
able to observe the methods of learning ani 
the work habits of children. 

This, in no way, limits independent 
study on the part of pupils, but does meat 
that assignments made for independent 
study will be thoroughly understood by 
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pupils so that it will not be necessary to 
counteract bad habits of study set up or 
bad attitudes developed because the pupil 
is working independently and alone with- 
out the resources of the teacher. 

2. Where homework is assigned, it is 
necessary, especially in departmentalized 
schools, that it be a codperative enterprise. 
Awise principal recently collected all of the 
assignments made by teachers to an indi- 
vidual pupil and then set a group of teach- 
es to work on these assignments. It was 
readily discovered that if any child carried 
out the assignments which were made there 
would be no time for recreation and rest. 
In fact, the pupil would be spending prac- 
tically all of his out-of-school hours on these 
assignments. 

The school should periodically review the 
amount of homework that the pupils are 
doing to make sure that plans are not de- 
veloped, either by the school in general or 
by individual teachers, which overburden 
pupils and develop unsatisfactory relation- 
ships. 

3. In making homework assignments the 
shool should take into consideration the 
types of homes from which pupils come and 
the opportunities for home study under 
fairly satisfactory conditions. It is taking 
unfair advantage of children to expect them 
to carry on work under conditions which 
we not only unsatisfactory but which set up 
negative attitudes. 

4. The school has a real opportunity to 
suggest the kinds of activities for pupils, 
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which will extend their horizon, and will 
allow them to “ride” hobbies. They are en- 
couraged to enjoy with their parents and 
members of the family activities of a recrea- 
tive and creative nature which are of tre- 
mendous importance to learning and to 
happy family life. Too frequently the dis- 
agreeable tasks have been assigned as home- 
work. 

Suggestions for journeys, family projects, 
trips, home museums, family reading—all of 
these offer opportunities not only for the 
development of the child but for the ex- 
tension of home-school relationships. Many 
schools are finding that they are contribut- 
ing material to the happiness of the com- 
munity and to the learning of parents 
through activities shared by parents and 
pupils. 

5. If homework assignments must be 
made, blanket homework assignments 
should be avoided. In the past it was the 
child who was ill and who had just come 
back to school who was loaded up with extra 
work. Frequently the child who is some- 
what slow, but conscientious, devotes all 
out-of-school hours to meeting the demands 
of the school, frequently at the expense of 
his own emotional and physical health. 

In the assignment of homework or the 
suggestion of developing interests, the 
school has an opportunity to show its re- 
spect for personality, its sensitivity to the 
needs of children, and its appreciation of 
what is meant by “the development of a 
well-rounded personality.” 


Lincoln School’s 12th-Grade Tour 


Twelfth-grade pupils of Lincoln School, 
the experimental school of Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently made an eleven-day trip 
through the South to gain first-hand experi- 
ence in some of the theoretical problems 
covered in their course in “Living in Con- 
temporary America”. 


The pupils spent three days studying the 
TVA developments. For three days they 
participated in farm life near Clarksville, 
Georgia. Returning North, they inspected 
rural electrification projects in Virginia, 
visited Williamsburg, and studied the RA 
development at Greenbelt, Maryland. 





What’s the Matter with 


By PORTER SARGENT 


OR SOME time now President Hutchins of 

Chicago has made the academic welkin 
ring with cries of “Retreat!” “Back to the 
past!” I see by the papers almost every week 
that another article is coming, and that he 
has again spoken. Now Scribner’s and At- 
lantic City are all excited about his next ap- 
pearances. 

A dozen articles, twice as many speeches 
in the past two years have sounded the same 
call to retreat. And it is defeatism, not Fa- 
bian tactics. The same idea, the same com- 
plaint, is repeated. “Jittery”, I would call 
it. The academics might call such excuses 
“philosophy”. Some would call a psychi- 
atrist. 

The very simplicity of his proposition— 
the promise of relief from uncertainty and 
danger, the retreat to certitude, and the re- 
liance on authority—attracts the timid. And 
there are plenty of ‘em. 

In the series of four more Hutchins in- 
stalments currently running in the Saturday 
Evening Post it is the same theme. “We're 
confused. We're wasting time. Let’s go 
back.” In “We Are Getting No Brighter” he 


——- 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Sargent, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, is an educational adviser to 
parents and schools, editor and publisher 
of educational handbooks, and contributor 
of articles on education to professional 
journals and general magazines. The author 
feels that the recent speeches and writings 
of Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, calling for a re- 
treat from modern educational ideas and a 
return to “the ancient purposes of educa- 
tion”, need to be answered. This article 
offers the answer. 
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infers it is because we don’t study the cla 
sics. Scientific investigations recently haye 
made it possible to prognosticate a ten per 
cent decline in intelligence in the next 
generation in the so-called democratic coun. 
tries, England and the United States. By 
of this he tells us nothing. ““Why send Them 
To School?”, the second article, is readable 
and is not taxing to the intellect. Again he 
tells us, “Something is wrong with our edu. 
cational system somewhere.” He finds it 
“confused and chaotic”. Well, forty year 
ago it was ordered and static as a result of 
our adaptation of the Prussian and La 
castrian-Bell systems. But men like Colonel 
Parker and John Dewey have bedevilled it 
“Why Go To College?” carries one sapient 
quotation from Veblen, “Football has no 
more to do with culture than bullfighting 
has to do with agriculture.” But it would 
be silly to take these articles point by point 

Robert Maynard Hutchins has for yeas 
been the “boy wonder” in education. At 
twenty-one he was a teacher in the fashion 
able Lake Placid School. Two years later, 
in 1923, he went to Yale as secretary of the 
University. 

From 1925 to 1929 he was lecturer ani 
professor in the Yale Law School, and the 
last two years was head, still carrying 00, 
except for the last year, his duties as s& 
retary of the University. Dynamic, he reani 
mated the moribund Law School, aligning 
himself with the more liberal elements and 
bringing new blood to the school, including 
the incisive W. O. Douglas, now SEC chair 
man. 

Through speech and vision and action 
Hutchins did much to make Yale a centtt 
of creative thought. In helping to establish 
the Institute of Human Relations he & 
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ame interested in the study of man in re- Doran, 1937, the departments file by—as- 
lation to his total environment. It was tronomy, geology, and the biological sci- 
Hutchins who was influential in obtaining ences carrying off the honors. Few universi- 
the necessary financing for the Institute ties would dare put their departments on 
\ ? fom the Rockefeller Foundation. inspection every few years in this way. In 
5! So to Chicago at the age of thirty came some cases it would result in obscene ex- 
his “stimulating human being who had posure. 
» clas f made history at the Yale Law School in two Before he assumed the presidency, Hutch- 
have § short years of responsibility.” (Fortune) ins said to the students, “My view of univer- 
n per § Hutchins found Chicago no somnolent, self- sity training is to unsettle the minds of 
next §} atisfied place such as he had left. After eight young men, to widen their horizons, to in- 
coun- § years there he said, “Compared with the flame their intellects.” 
. But § University of Chicago, Yale is a boys’ finish- How could Hutchins, the dynamic, well 
Them § ing school.” And Chicago newspapers have integrated, unquenchable, irresistible, in- 
adable § dways looked upon the university as a little cisive, bold young man, plunged into this 
ain he @ ‘adical”. Those who are not wholly in new and live environment, be brought to 
r edu- § mpathy still speak of it as an “insane such a state that he turns back to medieval- 
nds it place”, which means of course that it is alive ism? 
; years and growing—thought currents may be com- The trustees could not “forecast the out- 
sult of § {wed, but are inspiring. come of his intellectual friendships. Had 
1 Lan § He had been preceded by Max Mason, they been able to read his horoscope they 
solone § now at the California Institute of Tech- might have been frightened of the turmoil 
led it § nology, who had made Chicago forward to come,” Fortune ventures in an article on 
sapient § joking. In 1936 at Cornell, Mason said, “A the University of Chicago (December 1937). 
has no § new chapter in the history of science and of To three men, who had been on Everett 
ighting | mn is beginning as all the sciences are Dean Martin’s People’s Institute program 
would § brought into codrdinated attack on the vital in New York City, Fortune ascribes great 
y point. § problems of his future.... At last men are influence upon Hutchins—Richard Mc- 
or yeas @ maining themselves for work at problems Keon, Columbia Spinozist and medievalist, 
ion. At § nther than for membership in departments. Scott Buchanan, philosopher and mathema- 
fashion § ...Our need is now adaptation to our self- _ tician, and Adler. 
rs later, @ made social environment. We must con- Mortimer J. Adler, of New York birth, 
y of the § siously control our mental and physical and product of its public school system, 
gowth.” graduated from Columbia in ’23, took his 
er and § The Chicago faculty, too, is thoroughly doctorate in '28, was instructor at Columbia 
and the § dive, lacking the timidity of faculties in the and lecturer at the People’s Institute until 
ying 0, § oder universities. Here are men who dare to 1929—and is not directly connected with the 
$ as 8 § peak out. In the social sciences are T. V. famous Felix and Alfred Adler families. At 
he reat § Smith, philosopher, legislator; Charles E. Columbia he was, like Hutchins, interested 
aligning § Merriam, economist interested in public in the psychological background of the law 
ents and § afairs: Harold Lasswell, daring, clear mind- of evidence. John Erskine’s course, the “Clas- 
ncluding § ed writer. sics of the Western World”, influenced him 
EC chair | The faculty in natural sciences make a_ with the idea that “human wisdom had ad- 
Mtiodic survey of themselves. They put the vanced relatively little in modern times”. 
mmbers of the department on exhibit. As a psychologist Adler is more of a phi- 
They make them confess their articles of losopher than a scientist. His latest book, 
hith. And it is a grand show. In The World under the intriguing, but as applied to the 
id Man as Science Sees Them, Doubleday, book, meaningless title, What Man Has 
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Made of Man, is “A Study of the Conse- 
quences of Platonism and Positivism in Psy- 
chology”. Adler’s befuddlement is in itself 
intriguing to those given to metaphysical re- 
version. They are imposed upon, too, by his 
erudition. His notes equal the text in vol- 
ume. We find such sapient phrases as “or- 
ganic forms which are called souls not 
minds” (flip flaps not flub dubs). For one of 
his race and training to turn to neo-Thom- 
ism might indicate profound physiological 
as well as psychological change. 

Hutchins invited these three men to join 
the Chicago faculty. McKeon came as visit- 
ing professor in history, later to be made 
professor of Greek and Dean of the Division 
of the Humanities. Buchanan was appointed 
visiting professor of liberal arts, as the phi- 
losophy department refused to accept him. 
Adler they accepted, but disliked him for 
“trying to impose immutable principles of 
metaphysics, as taken from medieval school- 
men, upon the university.” To avoid fur- 
ther internecine conflict he was transferred 
to the law school with a “blue sky” pro- 
fessorship in the philosophy of law. 

Hutchins seems to have come increasingly 
under the dominating influence of Adler. 
Maude Phelps McVeigh, President Hut- 
chins’ wife, a talented artist, worked with 
and published in conjunction with Adler 
the volume on Diagrammatics, 1932, which 
she illustrated. 

By himself Adler would be relatively 
harmless and would attract little attention. 
But his medievalistic and ecclesiastic ideals 
superimposed upon Hutchins’ orderly mod- 
ern ideas and dynamic personality, have 
produced a strange hybrid. There has re- 
sulted a state of affairs which many close 
at hand, psychiatrists and classicists alike, 
diagnose as unsound, sick, a situation which 
has become a menace and cannot continue. 
As Fortune puts it, “metaphysics is battling 
against metabolism.” 

The first break comes with Buchanan 
leaving to be dean at the derelict St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, where an Adler- 
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Hutchins curriculum is to bring “a revival 
of the ancient purposes of education . . . tp 
get away from present liberal arts courses, 
which are dreary because they are just a 
mass of history and social science”. The 
president is this fellow Stringfellow Ban, 
drawn by Hutchins from the University of 
Virginia to Chicago. The seniors must prove 
that they know forward and backward the 
126 “best books of ancient and modem 
thought” from Plato to Marx. “The books 
which Mr. Stringfellow Barr is going to feed 
his students,” Sinclair Lewis remarks, would 
be “a full cultural fare . . . for a hermit’, 
surmising that “such exotic dishes as Ap 
polonius’ ‘Conics’ and Bonaventura’s ‘On 
the Reduction of the Arts to Theology 
. . . Mr. Barr and his prophet, President 
Hutchins, quote lightly at bridge games.” 

“Will American higher education take its 
keynote from the movement toward the 
study of good books which President Hut 
chins has started at Chicago?” Fortune asks. 

No, not for long will we accept Hutchins 
“good books” as a complete and balanced 
ration. Those ancient classics include some 
earnest attempts of men, many of whom, 
as John Rice remarks, “were not educated 
men”, to face the problems of their time and 
to solve them bravely. But Hutchins’ “good 
books” include political documents of no 
import, a good deal of myth for the credv 
lous, and some pornography not current. 

A classicist, specialist in Plato, John A 
Rice, president of Black Mountain College, 
in Harper’s, May 1937, apologizing for Hut 
chins, writes, “To nothing has reverence 
been paid more stupidly than to the clas 
sics. We do not read them as tracts for the 
times, which is what most of them were, but 
as distillations of pure reason, and we 
play the game of matching one abstrac- 
tion against another until all meaning i 
drowned in a sea of words. .. . 

“The American is now where the Greek 
was when he began to be something; the 
president of the University of Chicago, in 
a recent encyclical in Harper’s, would have 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH HUTCHINS? 


us begin with Aristotle, when the Greek be- 
gan to be nothing. The sure sign of be- 
ginning decay was his preoccupation with 

mar and rhetoric, and the final pour- 
ing of the mold of logic.” 

Aristotle did about what the college tutors 
do today in producing syllabi of facts on 
ethics, natural history—all knowledge of 
time. He is not up to date. 

“Socrates”, writes R. H. S. Crossman, fel- 
low and tutor of New College, Oxford, in 
Plato Today, Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1937, 
“was the spirit of research, incorruptible, in- 
tolerant of sham, greedy for every variety of 
human experience, insatiable in discussion, 
ironic yet serious. Such a spirit is generally 
intolerable to any well-organized com- 
munity. .. . Condemning the death of the 
historical Socrates, each generation kills 
itsown.” Socrates, hater of bunk, was killed. 
He succeeded. 

Plato, reporting on Socrates’ talks, twisted 
them to suit his own homosexual, decadent 
outlook. to bolster up his own aristocratic 
dass and era that was passing and was soon 
wiped out. Plato was feted, and failed. 

For Hutchins “the truth is everywhere the 
same. Hence, education should be every- 
where the same.” Mark Twain put it, “the 
ancients stole all our thoughts from us.” 
Aristotle would not agree with Hutchins. 
“The Greek thinkers had had little in the 
way of authority on which to build,” James 
Harvey Robinson writes in The Human 
Comedy, “and no inconsiderable number 
of them frankly confessed that they did not 
believe that such a thing could exist for 
the thoroughly sophisticated intelligence.” 

The Pope is in agreement with Hutchins, 
as are Mussolini and Hitler. The fascists re- 
cruit from good men spent, scared, and in 
retreat. If Hutchins can send more into re- 
treat and reduce the “miscellaneous and 
variegated” student population to conform- 
ity and uniformity, that is meat for the 
fascists. 

Hutchins is looking for authoritarian 
sanction. The Church is always ready to re- 
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ceive into its bosom those who would avoid 
the confusion of this world. In the Catholic 
Educational Review, P. W. Browne, of the 
Catholic University of America, notices 
that Hutchins quotes Cardinal Newman 
after he had gone back to the Church, and 
endorses Hutchins’ statement that if we 
knew the thought of the great thinkers of 
Greece and Rome and of the Middle Ages, 
“our people would not fall so easily a prey 
to the latest nostrums in economics, politics, 
and education”. 

Education must take its keynote from re- 
lated facts, actualities that influence today, 
realities that we must face. Facts about the 
C.1.0., for example, will be meaningless 
without understanding of what brought 
it into existence—labor spies, ‘speed-ups'’, 
‘stretch-outs’, tear gas, arsenaled factories. 
If education in this country fails to bring 
us into true relations with reality, then our 
civilization and culture will go under, and 
should—as have twenty-two other civiliza- 
tions that Toynbee considers in his thirteen 
volume “Study of History”. And anthropol- 
ogists know many more cultures that have 
been superseded. 

If America is to go forward, education 
must face the music with all its modern 
cacophonies. We must find among “the 
latest nostrums in economics, politics, and 
education” what there is of value and worth. 
Those who make the new discoveries will 
command the future. 

Meantime Hutchins has his lucid inter- 
vals, his periods of return to his own sane 
self. As late as June 1937, addressing the 
students Convocation Day, (Where was 
Adler?) he said, “I hope that you will never 
have a ‘philosophy of life’. As I understand 
this phrase it means that one who says he 
has a philosophy of life has got himself ad- 
justed to his environment. He is now pre- 
pared to compromise on any issue at any 
time. Injustice is all right. Brutality is all 
right. Fraud and deception are all right. 
The only thing that is not all right is some- 
thing that endangers the security of the in- 
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dividual in question, or that threatens his 
income, or damages his reputation. Peace in 
a vegetable sense and prosperity in a ma- 
terial sense are the aims of one who talks 
about his philosophy of life. . . . 

“There is some justification for the say- 
ing that society either corrupts its best men 
or kills them. . . . If you begin to compro- 
mise, if your courage oozes when it costs 
something to fight, if you say, ‘Leave well 
enough alone’, or ‘Don’t rock the boat’, or 
‘I have a philosophy of life’, then you will 
be lost to yourselves and to your country.” 

So let us still have hope in Hutchins. He 
may not be unredeemable. If he could only 
get away from his medievalists, if Adler 
could be sent off on a sabbatical, if Hutchins 
could get time to read some good modern 
books, he might come out right side up, face 
forward. He is a better man, and a more 
serious menace, than is here revealed. My 
job is not to praise or bury, but to confute 
those who claim his defeatism is incurable, 
and to point the way. 

Let him read and digest some of the new 
books of the past year, some of the books 
that may be considered great at some later 
time. Alfred Machin’s latest, the result of 
a quarter century’s intensive cerebration 
and patching together of the fragmentary 
twenty million year record of our ancestors, 
as revealed by the diggers, has given us a 
picture from which we gain some new ideas 
on the origin of our moralities. Let him 
read R. R. Schmidt, who has portrayed the 
past million years of man’s story so in- 
timately that we learn something of the 
development of art and the soul, the es- 
thetic and the spiritual side of man. 

If he would read Korzybski’s Science and 
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Sanity, product of a great mind bent op 
discovering order amid chaos, he would 
know better the semantic difficulties tha 
beset him in juggling with “principles” and 
“fundamentals”, and avoid his metaphysic 
as he would an emetic. He would discover a 
way through science to sanity, perhaps a 
new way to salvation for our troubled race, 

For divertissement let him take the Sym. 
bols and Folklore of Thurman Arnold, in. 
tellectual giant of the Yale Law School. Let 
him dawdle with Hooton among the Abes, 
Men, and Morons, that he may better dis. 
tinguish between those he meets. For wit, 
wise and stimulating, let him consort with 
that mathematical jester, Past-President of 
the Mathematical Association of America, 
E. T. Bell, in his Search for Truth. 

These are books by men who have com. 
mand of fields of knowledge too little known 
to President Hutchins, about things un 
known to Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
that reveal lines of action ahead, points of 
vantage to be won. To get their vision is to 
turn retreat into advance, to be filled with 
enthusiasm to move forward. 

No book is fundamental that does not 
deal with the fundamental problem that 
has long agitated the world, “What's 
ahead?” And if we are to have understand- 
ing, it helps to have some knowledge of the 
road over which we have come during the 
last million years. 

These are recent books, not for the or- 
dinary man, but for men of unusual in- 
tellect, like Hutchins, who are starving for 
the vitamins of new ideas, who yearn fora 
new vision of the world ahead. May Hut 
chins find in these how good a “good book" 
is. 


* 


Pupil Load 


In 1935-36 there were 33.9 pupils in average daily attendance in each 
classroom in 2,900 cities of the United States, announces the Office of 
Education. The cities studied had populations of 2,500 up. 
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Great Falls’ Inclusive Course in 


SCIENCE for SENIORS 


By CYRIL H. HANCOCK 


HE TREND in science education for the 
icctery schools is towards science 
taught as a generalized course, and away 
from the highly specialized, departmental- 
ized courses now offered. 

In the junior high school this transition 
has been successfully accomplished. Progres- 
sive schools now offer a three-year articu- 
lated, generalized science course, commonly 
known as general science. Introduced ex- 
perimentally and unhampered by crystal- 
lized thought and practice, it soon became 
recognized by educators as a dynamic course 
that was, to a large extent, meeting the 
needs of the many. 

Biology was at first a combination of 
three separate, specialized courses—zodlogy, 
physiology, botany—but in most schools 
this organization has given way to general 
biology. In this course living things are 
studied as they are found in the environ- 
ment, interdependent and closely related. 
Both plants and animals, including man, 
are studied simultaneously with a larger 
objective in view—a biological principle. 
Biology has become generalized. 


—— J 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers of “Object Grop- 
ings in the Great Falls High School”, by 
Irving W. Smith, superintendent of schools 
of Great Falls, Montana, in the February 
issue of THe CLearinc House, will have a 
special interest in this article. Mr. Smith 
discussed the general program through 
which the Great Falls faculty is working 
foward integration. In this article Mr. 
Hancock, who teaches science in the Great 
Falls High School, explains the manner in 
which this program is bearing fruit in a 
particular field—that of science. 


Chemistry and physics are still very tradi- 
tional. It is difficult to justify the usual 
high-school chemistry and physics in terms 
other than formal discipline, knowledge 
for its own sake, the development of 
pseudo-research workers, or college prep- 
aration. Recent investigations suggest 
that much of the support for these sub- 
jects in the past has been of doubtful 
validity. No doubt the domination of the 
universities over chemistry and physics has 
made these subjects more static than biol- 
ogy or general science. 

In the junior college, and in many col- 
leges and universities, freshmen are ad- 
vised or requested to take the generalized 
survey course in science. Although there 
has been considerable controversy between 
conservatives and liberals concerning these 
courses, “there has been a rapid growth 
in the last five years in the number of 
colleges offering science survey courses, and 
the probability is that the tendency will 
be accelerated.”* 

The committee on science education of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation recommends a continuous integrated 
science course from the primary grades 
through the high school. At present the in- 
termediate grades and the senior high 
school are the strongholds of tradition. It 
is there that the attack must be made. 

The first step is to break down the 
artificial barriers between our present 
science courses. The second step is to re- 
evaluate the content in terms of the needs 
and capacities of the individual and the 
needs of society. 


1 Pruitt, Clarence M. “Survey Courses in the Nat- 
ural Sciences,” Science Education, Vol. 21, February 


1937, P- 15- 
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It seems strange that high-school science 
should be so limited in content and so 
narrow in scope. The many fields of science 
should be contributing to a program of 
general education that is designed to en- 
rich life and enable the individual to make 
satisfactory adjustments in a complex, 
changing civilization. 

This year in the Great Falls High School, 
Great Falls, Montana, a course in science 
for seniors has been started as an experi- 
mental attempt to put into practice the 
new philosophy of science education. It is 
also hoped that the course will be another 
step towards breaking down some of the 
traditions that have so long stagnated the 
senior high schools. 


Basic PHILOSOPHY OF THE COURSE 


The Understanding of Contemporary 
Life. Many changes that have taken place 
in contemporary life have been in a large 
measure due to the application of dis- 
coveries in the field of science. Science has 
influenced not only man’s physical sur- 
roundings, but has exerted its influence 
over his thoughts and beliefs. To under- 
stand contemporary life it is necessary to 
understand those scientific principles, meth- 
ods, and attitudes which have been and are 
changing our social environment. 

The Danger of Over-Specialization. In- 
tensive study of a very specific field of sub- 
ject matter is necessary and desirable in 
certain professional schools, but in a pro- 
gram of general education the need for 
specialization is to be questioned. 

Opportunities to satisfy the interests, 
desires, and abilities of the various stu- 
dents should be provided under competent 
guidance, perhaps in the form of individual 
projects. But the main emphasis should be 
on those areas of information that have 
or will become functional in the every- 
day lives of laymen. Specialization should 
follow general education, which aims at 
the development of an integrated personal- 
- ity through a sequence of wide experiences. 
The Understanding of Principles. The 


facts collected by scientists are many and 
varied. Each year more information js 
added to the already voluminous findings, 
The workers in the fields of pure science 
are constantly discovering more and more 
details. Yet the number of principles dis 
covered is comparatively few. The scientist 
collects facts and compiles data in order 
to understand fundamental causes. He 
seeks relationships and derives principles. 

It is futile to expect the pupils to know 
all the facts in the field of science. The 
understanding of the principle is the im. 
portant objective. The facts should not 
in themselves be the end product, but the 
means to the end. The facts should be used 
as a means for understanding principles 
Facts then become important only to the 
extent to which they contribute to the 
understanding of a larger and more mean- 
ingful generalization. 

The Need for Problem Solving. Science 
education should result in the increased 
ability to think straight. The method used 
by scientists in the solving of problems is 
one of reflective thought. Certain steps and 
elements of the method have been recog. 
nized. If pupils are to become familiar with 
the elements of problem solving, they must 
be given genuine practice in the use of 
the method. 

There is some evidence which indicates 
that science instruction has failed to give 
students skill in the use of the scientific 
method, and that science students are no 
more scientific than other students. Even 
some science teachers have been somewhat 
unscientific. They have assumed, without 
reliable evidence, that mere exposure to 
a laboratory gives the pupil training in 
the use of the scientific method and in 
creases his ability to think scientifically. In 
one investigation it was discovered that 
even the more intelligent students were 
unfamiliar with the methods of science and 
were lacking in the ability to apply them? 


* Downing, Elliot R., “Does Science Teach Think- 
ing?”, Science Education, Vol. 17, April 1933, PP 
87-89. 
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If science is to contribute effectively to 
a program of general education it must 
give practice in recognizing problems and 
in problem solving. Science must be con- 
sidered not only as organized knowledge, 
but also as a method of determining facts 
and a way of thinking. The emphasis must 
be shifted from ready-made answers to the 
method of obtaining these answers. A 
conscious effort must be made to develop 
in the pupil the ability to apply the tech- 
nic of problem solving. This is education 
for life in a changing democratic social 
order. 

In life the individual will be constantly 
confronted with problems demanding solu- 
tion. The extent to which he finds satis- 
factory solutions to these problems will 
determine, in a large measure, his ability 
to make satisfactory adjustments to his so- 
cial and physical environment. To solve 
these problems the pupil must have com- 
mand of the means of solving problems 
rather than ready-made solutions. He must 
know how to continue his education after 
graduation. 

In life the pupil should be able to dis- 
tinguish opinions from tested facts. He 
should be able to evaluate sources of in- 
formation and form opinions on the basis 
of the best evidence available. He should 
seek the truth and know the earmarks of 
propaganda. This calls for a greater empha- 
sis on the development of straight thinking. 

The Importance of Attitudes. Science 
teachers should be vitally concerned with 
attitudes. It is important that science stu- 
dents learn new ways of looking at things; 
that they respect the truth and develop 
habits of open-mindedness. Scientific atti- 
tudes include the cause and effect relation- 
ship, freedom from superstitions, willing- 
hess to be convinced by evidence, respect 
for another's point of view, the value of 
experimentation, and the danger of in- 
sufficient evidence. 

These attitudes have relieved man of 
old fears and have given him confidence 
in himself and natural law. They leave no 
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place for spirits as the immediate cause 
for natural phenomena. They have left man 
free to investigate nature and work out 
his own salvation through an intelligent in- 
terpretation of cause and effect relation- 
ships. They have given new meaning to 
the words of that great Teacher who said, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” 

In the past attitudes have been developed, 
but too often they were of the wrong kind. 
Physics students often emerged from the 
course gasping for breath and fully con- 
vinced that it would be their last encounter 
with such demoniacal conjurings of per- 
verted minds. Chemistry students were 
sometimes overcome with noxious gasses 
and equally noxious equations, and in later 
years remembered chemistry as that foul- 
smelling experience. 

The most meaningful experience that 
some students had in their chemistry 
courses was the explosion of a hydrogen 
generator or the purposive ebullition of 
copious quantities of hydrogen sulphide. 
Biology was a not too pleasant association 
with the entrails of both vertebrates and 
invertebrates. Or as one pupil said, “We 
spent a great amount of time trying to 
find the brain of an earthworm.” 

The larger and more meaningful rela- 
tionships were completely lost in a maze 
of unintelligible “busy work” directed by 
subject-matter-centered teachers who were 
attempting to teach condensed college 
courses to adolescent boys and girls. And 
these same science teachers were naive 
enough to believe that their pupils were 
thereby gaining an understanding of the 
methods of science. 

This, in brief, is the philosophy under- 
lying the present developing course in 
science for the Great Falls High School. 
The course is concerned with those scientific 
principles that ramify most widely through 
the experiences of laymen and assist them 
in interpreting contemporary life or mak- 
ing adjustments to this complex, changing 
civilization. 





YOUTHOPOLIS: | cack cea 
Activities at DeVilbiss High School 


HIs city occupies only five or six acres. 

The inhabitants, numbering approxi- 
mately twenty-seven hundred, are housed in 
one building. Twenty-six hundred members 
of the populace are boys and girls ranging 
from thirteen to eighteen years in age, and 
eighty-seven of them are adults of varying 
ages. 

There is no night life in this city, for as 
evening approaches all its people desert it 
and leave it dark and hushed, save for the 
light or footstep of an occasional caretaker 
or watchman. During the day, however, its 
shops hum, its traffic lanes are uncomfor- 
tably crowded, its magistrates ponder over 
civic problems, its police arrest, and its 
court tries those accused. In all details one 
can find city life enacted. 

To the ordinary observer, “this city” is a 
large high school in an average American 
metropolis, to which boys and girls are sent 
to become proficient in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and the descendants of those 
elementary branches of learning. 

How different is the point of view of one 
who “lives” in this city where youth is su- 
preme! The popular supposition is correct 
in that classes in all fields of study are pre- 
sided over by capable, well-trained teachers, 
but few Americans of adult status realize 
what unlimited opportunities are available 


i 


Epitor’s Note: The children run the ac- 
tivities show at the DeVilbiss High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, where the author teaches ... 
and it is a broad and interesting show. The 
author writes, “I have attempted to present 
information from the point of view of a 
faculty member in an informal manner 
rather than in a matter-of-fact and literal 
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way. 


for those in the teen age when they enter 
high school. 

Not all young people have such a thirst 
for knowledge that they follow Pope’s advice 
to “drink deep of the Pierian Spring,” but 
few of them fail to participate willingly in 
the extracurricular activities sponsored by 
the modern high school. 

So varied are these activities that each stu. 
dent can find something he really wants to 
do, and when one wants to do a certain 
thing, one usually does it well. Think, then, 
of the satisfaction it must give a literary. 
minded student to whom mathematics isa 
horrible puzzle and chemistry a series of 
bad odors to find that a berth on the school 
paper is awaiting him. Think, too, how 
valuable practical experience gained in such 
a position can be in later years. 

But a glimpse at the different fields in 
which some students become ardent work 
ers, and so happy and satisfied young citi 
zens, will best illustrate the value of an 
extracurricular program. 

A student council is organized on the com 
missioner plan. Elected to council, commis 
sioners carry on effectively and efficiently 
work of the sort which mature citizens dele 
gate to their governmental bodies. This 
council provides for a student court presided 
over by three student judges whose power 
includes suspension from school. 

Policemen are on duty during the school 
hours, and offenders are arrested and rep 
rimanded for infringement of rules and 
laws set up by the representatives of the stu- 
dent body. Most of the school’s activities are 
regulated by one or another of the com 
missions of the council. 

Appearing twice a month is the news 
paper which bears news somewhat cold but 
as dear to the students as is the latest stock 
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YOUTHOPOLIs: ACTIVITIES AT DEViILBIss HIGH SCHOOL 


market report to the broker or a sporting 
page to the baseball fan. 

The reporters of the paper have inter- 
viewed every prominent visitor to the city 
in which the school is situated. In fact, many 
of us suspect that the high-school reporters 
are favored over the regular “men of the 
press.” At least, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt and Leopold Stokowski, former conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
singled out high-school reporters for spe- 
cial attention. 

By means of editorials, the paper created 
an interest in the repaving of the street 
which passed the school. This interest ac- 
cumulated to the point of conferences with 
the city welfare director, the city manager, 
and even the state governor. This summer 
the repaving and widening of the street be- 
came a reality. 

Students manage two stores or shops—the 
used book exchange and a kind of general 
store where one may buy anything from 
gym clothes to skull caps displaying the 
school colors. 

Wholesome entertainment is the purpose 
of many student groups. A playshop or lit- 
tle theatre organization presents several 
plays a year. The students conduct tryouts, 
secure or make costumes, apply make-up, 
and provide properties. Working on the 
presentation of Eugene O’Neill’s Ile, the 
students unearthed in less than two weeks 
an old sideboard of the type for which the 
principal of the school and his wife had 
searched unsuccessfully for years. 

Students have become so interested in 
dramatics because of this playshop that they 
not only attend all professional perform- 
ances in the city but have personal inter- 
views with such leading actors as George 
M. Cohan, Walter Huston, Helen Hayes, 
and Katharine Cornell. 

A stage crew is maintained which per- 
forms only short of wizardry in achieving 
lighting effects. It is probably the only group 
of stage hands in the city which can borrow 
without obligation from every other the- 
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atre. Asked for any special lighting effects, 
their answer invariably is, “Give us a day. 
We'll get it.” A boy is very proud of having 
attained a position on the stage crew. 

During preparation for one of the recent 
musical shows at the school, in which about 
three hundred students participated, one of 
the most ardent workers was an electrician 
who remarked, “Gee! The public ought to 
know how much real work goes into a pro- 
duction of this sort. I'll bet most people 
haven’t any idea how much it takes to put 
on a show like this.” 

The boy was undoubtedly right. And, 
what is more, in his own mind he was the 
most important element in that show. 

Of a very practical nature are many of 
the extracurricular activities. A greenhouse 
is kept and each spring one may buy, at a 
very low cost, plants for one’s yard. Of 
course, it is true that the greenhouse is used 
in connection with botany classes, but those 
who take care of it put in extra time. In 
this sense most of the regular classroom and 
extra activities are so closely interwoven that 
it is difficult to unravel the two, and such 
a condition is, of course, ideal. 

A printing shop produces myriads of tick- 
ets, programs, bulletins, and even blank 
forms for school offices. What a feeling of 
satisfaction a boy must have who can think 
as he fills out a registration form, “I help 
set that up.” 

Poster classes announce by means of their 
handiwork the next movie, basketball game, 
or class dance. Typing classes make hun- 
dreds of copies of good fellowship songs for 
a fathers’ and sons’ banquet, and programs 
for the orchestra concert or glee club oper- 
etta, in addition to doing their regular class 
work. 

Teas at which mothers, teachers, or guests 
from other schools are entertained are giv- 
en almost weekly. At the close of classes for 
the day one may step into the library, a 
beautiful room, to find spring flowers 
blooming in the middle of winter on a tea 
table which tempts the most timid appetite, 
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if such is to be found in a high school in 
the middle of the afternoon. 

Often students themselves have prepared 
the tiny cream puffs, the dainty sandwiches, 
the tarts, or the gingerbread which promptly 
disappear. Students serve the tea tables in 
a manner of which Emily Post could do 
naught but approve, act as hostesses, and 
present programs which interpret the school 
to its guests. 

More elaborate than the teas are the 
luncheons, planned and prepared by small 
groups of students, to which are invited 
half a dozen or so teachers, or which are 
given in honor of some special guest who is 
visiting the school. Served in a little dining 
room furnished by the home economics de- 
partment, such a luncheon gives one the 
feeling of being in a private home and of 
being entertained by a most gracious hostess. 

Special guests? We have many of them. 
To enumerate their names would be similar 
to listing prominent individuals from many 
parts of the United States. They come some- 
times by invitation to speak and sometimes 
simply to visit a modern high school. The 
contact with enthusiastic youth is refresh- 
ing for them, and the contact with experi- 
enced individuals is invaluable for the stu- 
dents. Many most treasured memories will 
date to the days when famous persons ad- 
dressed the student body and signed many 
autograph books. 

Dances are almost as numerous as teas. 
In addition to pleasant social contact with 
friends, teachers, and parents, there is the 
planning, invitation issuing, and caring for 
guests, all of which are worthwhile experi- 
ences for young people who are inclined to 
be self-interested and so somewhat selfish. 

Life in Youthopolis is varied, rich, and 
happy. Athletic equipment of all kinds en- 
ables those who are desirous of giving vent 
to physical exuberance to express them- 
selves. Banquets fete the victors. The girls 
who have planned the meals are as smiling- 
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ly victorious as the boys in whose honor the 
dinners are planned. 

Clubs of a social, literary, and educational 
nature are numerous. One of these, a Span. 
ish club, so widened its field of activity that 
six city delegates and two high-school dele 
gates were sent to Spain as ambassadors of 
good feeling. 

The library club mends worn books, man. 
ages campaigns to swell the library fund 
for the purchase of new books, and at 
Christmas sponsors a lovely tradition of 
story-telling about a huge, beautifully dec. 
orated tree, which later is sent where it wil] 
add to the cheer of others. 

The National Honor Society, a club to 
which a student is elected by faculty vote 
because he excells in scholarship, leadership, 
service, and character, maintains a college 
room where one may find information about 
any college in the United States. Not only 
are college bulletins, campus maps, calen- 
dars, scholarship announcements, news 
papers, and yearbooks kept on file, but also 
arrangements are made whereby field rep 
resentatives of various colleges may meet 
high-school students interested in their col- 
leges. 

A movie program is presented once a 
month. A feature talkie, usually of a classi- 
cal or historical novel is shown. David Cop 
perfield, The Scarlet Pimpernel, Disraeli, 
and Great Expectations are four that proved 
very popular. Short films for classroom use 
are common, and should the projector re 
fuse to run, it would visit one of the shops, 
where a student would repair it. 

And now the curfew of this city rings- 
the four-thirty bell. Two hours ago the 
shops ceased to hum, the policemen went 
off duty, and the judge closed court, but it 
is only now that the traffic lanes are finally 
silent. The only discordant sound is the 
voice of the cleaning woman remarking toa 
departing teacher, “Gosh! Ain’t these kids 
got it wonderful!” 
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n Battrmore, Maryland, three schools 

have developed school-museum pro- 
grams that have come to play a very im- 

tant part in the life of the community. 
The exhibits shown have elicited favorable 
comment from many visitors. The programs 
referred to are those of the Gwynns Falls 
Park Junior High School, the Patterson 
Park Junior-Senior High School, and the 
Forest Park Senior High School. 

The Gwynns Falls Park Junior High 
School maintains eight large display cases 
built into the wall opposite the two side 
aisle entrances to the school auditorium. 
These cases are illuminated with elongated 
frosted electric lamps so placed that they 
can not be seen. 

A different department is placed in 
charge of the assembly and of the school 
museum each month, and this responsi- 
bility is so rotated that each department 
has charge about every two years. Every 
teacher in the school has a part in getting 
up the exhibits. Each departmental chair- 
man serves as the chairman of the as- 
semblies and the exhibits for which his de- 
partment is responsible. 

Pupils are invited to contribute any- 
thing to the exhibits that they can, but 
the teachers are responsible for deciding 
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Eprror’s Note: The author of this article 
is director of art education of the Baltimore, 
Maryland, Public Schools. The museum 
programs of three schools, which are ex- 
plained here, are considered by Mr. Win- 
slow to be merely steps toward the ideal 
type of dynamic, timely school-museum pro- 
gram for which his department is making 
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3 Baltimore High Schools Conduct 
VITALIZED MUSEUMS 


By LEON L. WINSLOW 


upon the topic and for weaving around 
it the exhibits for the month. 

The teacher responsible for maintaining 
the two school museum cases set into the 
wall that separates the principal’s office 
from the corridor, on the first floor of the 
Patterson Park Junior High School, be- 
lieves that “individual things assume more 
meaning when they are grouped with other 
things”. 

The exhibits at this school aim (1) to 
keep before the student body ideas worthy 
of consideration; (2) to make the exhibit 
cases conform at all times with the basic 
idea which the principal is concentrating 
upon; (g) to so arrange and display the 
materials shown that everyone who views 
the exhibits will be conscious of beauty as 
well as of theme; (4) to endeavor to create 
an interest among the students concerning 
the objects or ideas on display. 

In discussing their schedule of last Octo- 
ber, the teacher in charge gave the follow- 
ing explanation: 

“First, the trophy cups of our school oc- 
cupied their rightful place for one week. 
Then they made way for the library books. 
It so happened at the time that our prin- 
cipal was attempting to establish a new 
habit at Patterson, the habit of spending 
the last fifteen minutes of the lunch period 
either in the play area or in quiet reading 
in the library. I thought that if the boys 
and girls knew about some of the interest- 
ing books hidden on these shelves they 
might have a keener desire to join the 
group already there. We selected books 
for each type of interest and displayed 
them as artistically as possible, using their 
beautiful bindings to form the color 
scheme. 
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“The primitive tool display was arranged 
by a teacher of geography. It consisted of 
the collections owned by students of an 
8B class and ran concurrently with this 
study in the classroom. Next came the 
Clean-up Campaign, and as this has al- 
ways been under the sponsorship of the 
Hi-Y Club we used this week to accomplish 
the goal of our campaign through this club 
and its associate, the Be Club (Girl Re- 
serves). 

“The keynote of last week’s activity was 
really football, but it was considered only 
as a part of athletics. So we aroused school 
spirit by our athletic display. At this time 
the Taxidermy Club, having some new 
specimens, needed new members to help 
in the mounting of these highly prized 
animals and birds. A thought came that 
perhaps a display of a few of the birds 
and animals already beautifuly mounted 
might provide an incentive for member- 
ship. It did. 

“Some of the displays have been arranged 
by teachers, some by students. All have 
been interesting and have attracted quite 
a lot of favorable comment. 

“Whenever a club or department does 
not feel that it can properly display its 
material and requests my personal atten- 
tion, I gladly coéperate. There are so many 
ideas we may put across, so many things 
with which the children should make school 
contacts, that I wish we could have more 
display cases, where the ideas and objects 
created might be kept not for a week or 
two weeks, but for many weeks, so that 
those interested might view not once but 
many times those displays of interest to 
them.” 

“At the Forest Park Senior High School”, 
according to the teacher in charge of the 
museum program, “the purpose of the 
school display cases includes (1) showing 
the work done in the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and (2) creating interest in, and 
bringing before the pupils material from 
outside sources relating to the extra- 
- curricular activities. The extra-curricular 
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adviser, together with the pupils, is asked 
to provide an appropriate display for their 
work. Outside sources are also appealed to 
for displays that relate to the work at hand, 

“The schedule of exhibits is arranged jr 
May for the school year beginning the fol. 
lowing September. An attempt has been 
made to allow each activity its choice of 
date so that the display will be spontane 
ous rather than forced. The displays are 
timed so that they will be seasonally ap. 
propriate, the football trophies being shown 
during the football season; the doll exhibit, 
just before the Holidays. 

“The Forest Park schedule of exhibits 
for the present year calls for a change of 
displays every three weeks. Each teacher 
is provided with a copy of the schedule, 
copies are posted on the school bulletin 
boards, and the schedule is also printed 
in the school weekly newspaper, The Press.” 

From the foregoing description of proj- 
ects, it will be seen that in initiating a 
school museum program it is not necessary 
to set aside a room specifically designated 
for the purpose, nor is it necessary to in 
crease the number of persons on the faculty, 
for all teachers and the pupils may be 
called upon to help. 

The work of this committee would in 
clude such tasks as the following: Desig 
nating suitable places in the building for 
showing the exhibits; determining what 
adaptations or slight modifications would 
have to be made in the building to make 
effective displays possible; deciding what 
additional equipment and supplies would 
be required; determining the scope and 
nature of the exhibits; deciding where to 
borrow or otherwise obtain the collections 
of things to be shown; working out a tents 
tive schedule of exhibits for the year. 

Once a school museum has been estab 
lished, it is suggested further that sub 
committees made up of pupils, working 
under a committee member from the 
faculty, be appointed to codperate in build 
ing the collections and maintaining the 
museum generally. 
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The History ‘Teacher 
in an AGE OF CHANGE 


By KERMIT EBY 


HERE is little doubt among contem- 

porary thinkers that America is passing 
through an age of transition. Rugged indi- 
yvidualism as a national ideal is daily losing 
favor. The serious consequences of the ir- 
responsible exploitation of natural re- 
sources are understandable by nearly every- 
one in these years of floods. 

Fewer Americans look to our industrial 
giants as the final arbiters on every ques- 
tion. Henry Ford’s assertion that nothing 
can be learned by the study of history 
would not receive the same reception that 
it did before the depression. 

As a result of 1929 and its aftermath, con- 
siderable numbers of Americans are ques- 
tioning our economic institutions. Unem- 
ployment and insecurity in the midst of 
business recovery is not a healthy sign. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has often said that it is the 
responsibility of the nation to increase the 
economic well-being of the unemployed and 
lower income groups. More than at any 
other time in their history, the American 
people have been forced to face the neces- 
sity of social legislation. 

Labor has only recently become an im- 
portant factor in politics. Strikes are in 
progress and more will follow. The Ameri- 
tan public has not thought through the 
problem of capital and labor relationships. 


——-u--- 


Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Eby is secretary of 
the Chicago Teachers Union. Until recently 
he taught social studies in the senior high 
school of Ann Arbor, Michigan. The sug- 
gestions and ideas that he offers in this 
article are based upon the teaching pro- 
gram which he used in his classes. 


The law protects property rights and few 
of us distinguish between personal and cor- 
porate property. The power of corporations 
to hire and fire without bargaining with 
labor is believed by many to be the corpora- 
tion’s inalienable right. 

In the midst of this confusion we are 
often reminded that the middle class is dis- 
appearing, that the have and have-nots are 
lining up, and ultimately we must choose 
between Communism or Fascism. Converts 
to both dogmas have the advantage which 
always goes with a single-track fanaticism. 
Life is simplified when all who agree with 
you are saints and all who oppose you, sin- 
ners. 

Pushed by Left and Right, the democratic 
liberal has been on the defensive. Used to 
living in a secure world, he has not had to 
clarify his thoughts. The time has come for 
the believer in liberal democracy to take the 
aggressive. The first step in the process is 
the task of the history teacher. He must re- 
define our democratic heritage. 

There are five generally accepted reasons 
for teaching history. The first is the aca- 
demic—students are compelled to memorize 
facts and dates in order to pass college ex- 
aminations. The second is the utilitarian— 
students are taught that dates and historical 
facts may be valuable to prospective preach- 
ers and reporters. The third is the cultural 
—students are taught that a knowledge of 
history is a mark of breeding. (Learning it 
is like attending a World’s Fair.) The 
fourth reason for teaching history is to pre- 
pare the future citizen to find his place in 
the state. 

The fifth reason is the “live” and “vital” 
one. History is taught as a stream of life, 
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beginning in antiquity and continuing to 
the time when man will have acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of truth to free him 
from ignorance, prejudice and fear. Each 
student is made to feel himself a part in 
this living, moving stream. No personality 
is permitted to feel incapable of adding his 
bit to the sum total of human social evolu- 
tion. 

Such an interpretation of history reém- 
phasizes the statement of Jesus: “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Liberal, democratic history teaching rests 
on a Christian foundation. It boldly con- 
tradicts the pagan Fascist and materialistic 
Communist doctrine that the individual is 
the tool of the state. On occasion it may 
challenge the institutions of the so-called 
democratic states which exist as an end unto 
themselves. An interpretation of history as 
a continuous flowing stream always places 
its emphasis on persons, not things, on pu- 
pils, not buildings. 

In order to understand the pagan prac- 
tices of contemporary dictatorship, both 
political and industrial, the teacher of liv- 
ing history accepts the thesis of cause and 
effect: it is not enough to understand the 
contemporary scene. 

Every historical phenomenon of today 
has its roots in the past. Hitlerian Germany 
is the product of Versailles, Versailles the 
product of imperialistic power-politics, 
power-politics the product of man’s willing- 
ness to believe that his well-being must rest 
on force. 

To appreciate fully the meaning of his- 
tory, the teacher must love it and revel in 
it. He should be wary of all judgments based 
on contemporary evidence. To pass judg- 
ment at all, he must maintain a sense of 
perspective. Only first hand knowledge of 
the really great historians and thinkers 
makes such a perspective possible. Once the 
knowledge is attained, teaching is easy. 

Nothing is more fascinating than watch- 

ing a class become aware of the religious 
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struggles of the Jews, the philosophy of the 
Greeks, the materialism of the Chinese. [Ip 
his search for truth, the student can see his 
own developing consciousness. 

To apreciate fully the stream of life, it 
is not enough to know only man’s military 
and political history. We must understand 
his origins, his folkways and mores, his 
means of earning a living, his philosophies 
and his religions. 

Equipped with knowledge, the next task 
of the history teacher is to correlate man’s 
past experience with his present activity. 
Man is a gregarious animal who looks for 
many of his outlets in social contacts, 
Hence, it is impossible to teach history in 
a vacuum. Schools are not monasteries, they 
are a cross-section of life. Nor should teach. 
ers be recluses removed from the stream of 
life. 

For example: it is unfair to deal with 
maladjusted students without knowing 
their environmental background. If prob 
lem children come from broken homes, and 
delinquents from slum areas, it behooves 
use to prescribe a cure. [Likewise if war 
and poverty in the midst of potential plen- 
ty are social and economic anachronisms, 
it is our responsibility to educate for their 
elimination. ] 

But here is where the greatest difficulty 
of the liberal teacher develops. He must de 
fine the program of action. When he does, 
he comes into conflict with the status-quo 
groups whose security rests in contemporary 
arrangements, and as a consequence his ac- 
tivity is interpreted as a threat to their 
well-being. 

However, the risk must be taken, if we 
wish an orderly instead of violent change. 
Suppression of thought and action leads to 
the accumulation of tensions. The accumu 
lation of tensions leads to explosion and 
revolution. 

In other words, change is constant and 
human contacts are complex and varied. 
Here is where the doctrinaire makes his 
mistake. He assumes that human adjust 
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ment will be unnecessary after the “second 
coming” and the revolution! On the con- 
trary, adjustments are always being made 
and it is the mark of intelligence to recog- 
nize the need for change and adjustment 
before it is the by-product of force. 

We are prone to over-simplify our think- 
ing in times of stress. Forced by circum- 
stance to think for the first time, we look 
to the articulate demagogue who verbalizes 
our discontents, for salvation. Hitler’s pres- 
ent program is an example of the result of 
such over-simplification. If Hitler knew his- 
tory, he might question his policies. Not 
knowing much, he believes steel can sub- 
stitute for butter. j 

The first practical contribution of the his- 
tory teacher is to show that we are living 
in a complex society, where change alone 
is constant. And age is not a matter of 
years, but an inability to make adjustment 
to the changes developing around us. 

Democracy, as we know it, is not the final 
achievement in the democratic process. 
Power in America is not in the hands of 
the people. Power rests in the hands of the 
powerful corporate groups who control our 
industries, our educational institutions and 
our agencies of public opinion. Of course, 
this is to be expected, because the majority 
of people have never been taught the im- 
plications of democracy, nor imbued with 
a willingness to accept its responsibilities. 

The next step in the creation of real 
democracy is the creation of an economic 
order which will place control of produc- 
tion in the hands of the people. As long 
4% one’s economic security is dependent on 
tconomic autocrats, real democracy is im- 
posible. There is no greater paralysis in 
America than the paralysis of fear which 
grows out of economic insecurity! 

Political democracy and economic autoc- 
racy are incompatible. Roosevelt was elected 
by the people who realized this truth with- 
out being able to articulate it. It is a long 
toad from Magna Charta to collective bar- 
fining, job security and consumer codp- 
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eration but, ultimately, we are going to 
achieve all three. 

Likewise it is a long road from the day 
when primitive man formed the first po- 
litical organization. Since then we have seen 
the development of the family, clan, tribe, 
feudal estate, city, state, and nation. Only 
the rabid teachings of governments are able 
to keep alive our nationalistic hates. The 
masses are beginning to realize what the 
idealist long suspected, that war is an illu- 
sion. Fascism is the last desperate effort to 
bolster nationalism. 

Technical progress has increased our con- 
tacts, our knowledge, our intercourse, and 
no dictator is strong enough permanently 
to block the internationalization of the 
world and the removal of the enforcement 
of the law from the hand of the litigant 
nation, transferring it into the hands of 
authorized courts. Duelling, the humiliation 
of women, torture of criminals and witches, 
are a part of our past. War is the next to 
follow. 

Of course this does not mean that one 
should ignore the terrible threats of war 
in our contemporary world, and the pos- 
sible annihilation of European civilization. 
It means that our historical perspective en- 
ables us to see the picture in its future as 
well as past. 

Nations have risen and fallen, but civili- 
zation goes on. The dark ages were followed 
by the Renaissance. 

It is not necessarily imperative that the 
next flowering of civilization take place in 
an Aryan country. It is conceivable that 
sometime in the future man will realize 
the common humanity of man; he will un- 
derstand some day that all men are born 
with the same desires for appreciation, love 
and understanding. He will learn also that 
we are born human beings, not nationals; 
naked, not uniformed! 

Teaching history is a matter of training 
the emotions along with the mind. Modern 
educational institutions are staffed by re- 
search men who insist that their responsi- 
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bility is to record history, not to give it 
meaning. Public-school administrators in- 
troduce courses in orientation and character 
building, believing that courses change 
character. 

They do not. Character is contagious. So 
is inspiration. Both are the product of the 
contagion of human personality. Human 
personality reaches its greatest height 
through belief. Deny a teacher the right 
to believe and the art of teaching dies. 

Teaching is an art! At its best, it is spon- 
taneous. Subject matter and teacher are one. 
Each is dead without the other. 

Successful history teaching is measured 
by the awareness to life that is developed 
in the learner. Once the learner is stimu- 
lated, he will find out for himself. The 
teacher’s job is to strike the spark. The fire 
will take care of itself. The greatest move- 
ment for racial betterment the world has 
ever known was started by a carpenter of 
Nazareth and his Galilean fishermen fol- 
lowers. 

Christian inspiration is not dead. Nor is 
the knowledge of other great searches for 
the ideal. Man has always aspired, always 


A Pupil Comet in 


By RUSSELL 


The latest pupil curiosity to me is a 
youngster whom for definite reasons I shall 
not call by her right name (let’s call her 
Betty B). This is her statement as she en- 
tered our school* this fall: 

“I have been in thirty-seven different 
states, Canada and Mexico and have studied 
in forty-three schools in eight years. F. A. 
Day makes the forty-third school, and I 


* Mr. Burkhard is principal of the Frank A. Day 
Junior High School, Newtonville, Mass. 
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believed. Belief is the source of the power 
of the Communist. But Communism recog. 
nizes only half of man’s great urge for a 
better world. Hunger and material satis. 
faction are great drives, but not the only 
ones. Jesus said, after feeding man and cur. 
ing his ills: “Man does not live by bread 
alone.” 

If Russia fails to achieve socialism, failure 
will result because her leadership loses the 
idealism of Lenin and his feeling of affinity 
with the masses. And there is considerable 
evidence that a new hierarchy of privilege 
and power is being formed. 

Man has two drives, idealism and hunger, 
but the greatest is idealism. The early Chris. 
tians, the Russian masses, suffered hunger 
and death because they hoped for the ul 
timate achievement of their ideals. Chris 
tianity is weak today because it has lost its 
vision of a better world, and not even Stalin 
will be able to drive the Russians if they 
lose theirs. “Without vision a people per- 
ish.” 

Teaching history in an age of transition 
demands knowledge, perspective and vision. 
But the greatest of these is vision! 


Our School System 
V. BURKHARD 


hope that is all of the traveling I do for 
some time.” 

Her English teacher added this footnote: 
“With this record behind her, Betty is doing 
as well as can be expected in English.” 

Somewhere along the line, she’s gotten a 
marvelous skill in adaptation. Unfortunate- 
ly, this girl remained with us only twenty 
four days, and then checked out for points 
East. Have any CLEARING House readers 
case that can match this? 
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Eleven Experiments 
of the Boulder Junior High Schools 


By 
DOUGLAS S. WARD 


GREAT deal of experimenting has taken 
A place in the junior high schools of 
this city during the past year. A brief 
summary is here presented. Readers should 
bear in mind that the changes discussed 
are frankly experimental. Some may be 
abandoned and previous practices restored. 
Some may be succeeded by new experiment. 

An experiment at North Side in report- 
ing pupil progress to parents in the form 
of individual pupil comment by each 
teacher was begun a year ago. This plan 
replaced the S-U system which had in turn 
replaced the percentage grading scheme. 
The innovation met with such whole- 
hearted acceptance by all concerned that 
it is being continued during the present 
year. University Hill teachers and parents 
have devised a similar reporting plan. 

An additional experiment in reporting 
is being tried out by the teachers of physi- 
cal education and music in both schools. 
These teachers will report to parents only 
when children are making outstanding or 
unsatisfactory progress. Silence by the 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: “This article,” writes the 
author, “unpretentious as it is, indicates 
that a large quantity of experiment can be 
attempted in a school at one time. Many 
school administrators move slowly on the 
grounds that schedules and mechanical mat- 
lers prevent change. One of our two junior 
high schools has twelve teachers, two hun- 
dred pupils; the other, twenty teachers, al- 
most five hundred pupils.” Mr. Ward is 
principal of the two Boulder, Colorado, 
junior high schools. 


teacher will mean that normal progress is 
being made by the child. 

We were faced at one school with the 
necessity for taking care of one class of 
students in each grade whose ability was 
below that necessary to do even the simplest 
kind of academic work. Ranging in I. Q. 
from 60 to go, these children were not 
only our school discipline problems but 
community liabilities as well. A committee 
of interested teachers worked on the prob- 
lem, visited other schools, and searched 
the literature available. 

As a result we have changed our home- 
room groupings from strict ability groups 
to non-homogeneous, alphabetically deter- 
mined groups. During the activities period 
this distributes slow learners so that gangs 
are not so likely to develop. Homogeneous 
class-work groupings, however, have been 
maintained. 

The entering 7th grade ability groups 
were given new letter designations to re- 
lieve social pressure from other students 
and from the community at large. The old 
designations had been used for so long 
that the significance of each symbol was 
widely known. Being in a particular ability 
group was regarded as a social designation 
by many students and their parents. Under 
the present plan, a new set of symbols 
will be given each entering class. 

This year, as a result of our study of 
the problem, the slowest learning 7th grade 
class is taking the following program: 

1. The groups are distributed throughout five 
homerooms along with other children of all ability 
groups instead of being in a homeroom apart from 


others. 
2. A fusion of arithmetic and typing is studied. 
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3. A two period length session in fused social sci- 
ence and English comes just before noon in order 
that field trips may be taken. The classroom is 
equipped with abundant library material and a 
radio. The course of study in this class is not aca- 
demic. The chief emphasis is placed upon training 
for citizenship, as contrasted with training for col- 


lege. 
= A fusion of art and general science is scheduled 
under a teacher skilled in both fields. 

5. Vocal Music, home economics, and industrial 
arts, and three days of health each week, complete 
the program for this group. 

Other experiments in correlation are 
being carried on at both schools. The next- 
to-the-slowest 7th grade group at North 
Side has the same teacher during successive 
periods, for social science and English. At 
the same time of day a class at University 
Hill School is doing the same type of 
work. Visits between these groups and 
joint excursions have been made possible 
as a result. 

A second 7th grade group at North Side 
carries on the same correlation of social 
science and English under a teacher who 
has still another 7th grade group, in suc- 
cessive periods, for arithmetic and social 
science. 

Two North Side teachers are meeting an 
8th grade group in successive periods for 
English and social science, respectively. 
While one teacher is assigned to the group 
the other is scheduled for a free period, 
so that both are available for the class dur- 
ing the entire double session. 

An experiment in double length periods 
for two 7th and two 8th grade groups, in 
home economics, industrial arts, and art, 
is going on at North Side. Teachers of these 
subjects find that students are able to do 
more work in these fields because the time 
necessary for getting materials ready and 
for cleaning up at the end of the period 
is reduced by one-half. Classes meet for 
two double length periods twice a week 
instead of four single periods four times a 
week. 

In the gth grade at one school two new 
subjects are being studied this year. 


A business English course for students 
who do not expect to go to college puts the 
emphasis on practical, rather than aca. 
demic work. 

Foreign Language Survey acquaints stu. 
dents with the customs, history, and some 
of the language of four peoples. Latin, 
Spanish, French, and German are included, 
The teacher speaks all of these languages, 
and has visited the countries where they 
are spoken. Many students who are not 
fitted for either successfully or enjoyably 
studying Latin or Spanish are finding that 
this course meets their needs. A gth grade 
course in social science replaces ancient 
history in both schools. 

Classes in social dancing for gth grade 
students were organized last year at North 
Side. These classes met during the weekly 
club period and once each week after 
school. This activity was aimed at provid- 
ing students with the essential skills and 
habits for enjoying this popular recrea- 
tional activity. This year the project is 
continuing and in addition, one evening 
dance each month is planned. Dances will 
be held in the school building and are 
strictly for those who are members of the 
social dancing class. There is a similar 
activity at University Hill School. 

One of our teachers, who has taught 
English at North Side, has full-time charge 
of the library (except for one period). 
Special summer work and an interest in 
librarianship, combined with experience 
as a teacher, has made her services in this 
new capacity very valuable. This change 
was made without addition to the staff. 
Teachers who formerly took turns in the 
library spend the same amount of time 
in meeting classes from which the librarian 
has been relieved. 

All student council meetings at both 
Boulder intermediate schools now mett 
during the homeroom activities period. 
The day following the council meeting, all 
students are in homerooms and a discus 
sion of council and other student govern- 
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ment work takes place. Each school meets 
in clubs during the same period of the 
same day each week, in order that groups 
may occasionally visit each other or go on 
excursions together. 

A new type of program to mark the 
promotion of the gth grade students to 
the high school was tried at North Side 
School last spring. Teachers and pupils 
planned a program designed to show the 
progress the gth grade had made in cer- 
tain skills since entering the school. 

Various phases of this development were 
revealed in skits, playlets, and exhibits. 
Every gth grade student took part in this 
Continuation Program, and every teacher 


had some part in its direction. At the con- 
clusion of the program, the Head Boy and 
the Head Girl from Boulder High School 
came to the stage, and stated that the ex- 
hibition of work done and skills acquired 
by the gth grade group justified their wel- 
coming the class as the first to attend the 
new half-million dollar building housing 
the Boulder High School. The high-school 
leaders then spoke to or shook the hand of 
each gth grader as he crossed the stage. 
No diplomas were distributed and no 
speeches were made, yet students, parents, 
and teachers felt that the program was 
of unusual significance. Both schools are 
planning similar programs for June, 1938. 


The Wail of a Weary Woman 


By G. W. G. 


Epiror’s Note: This article was written 
by a classroom teacher at the suggestion of a 
friend who is a principal. At her request 
only the initials of the author are used. 


The theme song of school administrators 
today is “Teacher Growth.” As a result, 
classroom teachers are called to meetings 
day after day; bulletin after bulletin is to 
be studied and reported upon; assignments 
such as curriculum revision, writing lab- 
oratory manuals, writing pamphlets for 
local and state distribution on various meth- 
ods and procedures in instruction, must be 
met. 

There is a saturation point. I believe 
most teachers, and certainly all conscien- 
tious ones, expect and are ready to accept 
suggestions for teacher growth, within rea- 
son. But after a time each added bulletin, 
meeting, or other growth device becomes a 
thorn in the flesh, and certainly inward (if 
not outward) rebellion results. 

A worthwhile teacher wants to grow. Ad- 
ministrators may rest assured of that. The 


teacher who is in a rut, is there because she 
is satisfied, and it will take more than 
teacher growth devices to budge her. In- 
creased pay for additional training and 
learning would, I believe, make growth de- 
sirable and sought by all teachers. 

For my own part, I want to grow. I have 
a horror of getting in a rut. There are, I’m 
sure, thousands like me. But I'd like to 
grow in my own way. 

I have lists of books I want to read. I'd 
like to feel I had time to go into the city 
to hear a symphonic orchestra, a lecture, 
visit the art gallery, or for a day of frivolity. 
I'd like to feel that I had time, without 
stealing it, to meet the world socially. 

Regimentation is conceded to be a bad 
thing for boys and girls. Is it not equally 
bad for classroom teachers? Growing could 
and should be a pleasure and a satisfaction. 
Are we not capable of determining our own 
courses of development? Must we in self- 
defense become rebellious to supervision 
and administration, or is a compromise pos- 
sible? 
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A reply to 
Superintendent Caverly 


for Every Normal Youth 


By 
THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


UPERINTENDENT Caverly’s article in the 
January issue of THe CLEarinc House, 
“Shall the High School Eliminate Its Fail- 
ures?” is motivated by an ideal that 
should be universally accepted as directive 
of practice. Contrary to his statements, the 
Committee on the Orientation of Secondary 
Education has repeatedly and consistently 
expressed the same ideal, as any one will 
see who reads its discussion of issues I 
and II and also the report on Function X. 
It says, “The first emphasis, then, is on 
the responsibility of educators to retain all 
youth in school and to provide for each 
and every one a curriculum promising the 
largest returns to him and to society,” and 
a little later, “Lest there be any misunder- 
standing it is reiterated that the secondary 
school should seek to retain all normal 
youth and to provide for each one an 
education that promises to insure maxi- 
mum profit both to the individual and 
to the society that makes the education 
possible.” The chapter that Mr. Caverly 


—_ i ———_ 

Eprror’s Note: Doctor Briggs, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Orientation 
of Secondary Education, here replies to 
Ernest R. Caverly’s article, “Shall the High 
School Eliminate Its Failures?” which ap- 
peared in the January issue of THE CLEAR- 
ING House. In that article, Mr. Caverly 
challenged a point in the Committee's 
recommendations, which are known as 
“The Ten Issues in Secondary Education”. 


* Functions of Secondary Education, Report of the 
Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
Bulletin 64, p. 253. 


criticizes only in part, is one of twenty that 
express the judgment of the Committee. 

Can anything be clearer than these ex- 
plicit statements? Can anyone read the dis. 
cussions of the first two issues and honestly 
say that the Committee does not give all 
possible emphasis to the necessity of a de. 
mocracy’s educating all of its youth? 

All of the members of the Committee 
have in season and perhaps out of season 
advocated just that ideal, and those of 
them with practical responsibilities for ad- 
ministering schools have been leaders in 
manifesting their faith by their works. 
They have done more than merely advo- 
cate an ideal. 

Mr. Caverly asks, “Does this mean that 
in the opinion of this Committee the high 
schools of the United States are unable to 
offer all the instructions necessary so that 
any pupil of normal mentality can materi- 
ally profit?” If he means, “Can every high 
school offer such instruction?” the answer 
is an unqualified negative. 

Perhaps even in Brookline the ideal is 
not achieved with every student “who takes, 
or who as a result of his development 
may reasonably be expected to take, an 
acceptable part in those out-of-school groups 
to which he naturally belongs under the 
conditions of American society.”? It was 
the intention of the Committee to advo- 
cate that every secondary school should 
make every possible effort to provide for 
every student an education, both cultural 


* The Issues of Secondary Education, Report of 
the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary 
Education, Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Bulletin 59, p. 28. 
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and practical, that is profitable to him and 
to society. This, I think, it has made clear. 

Why does the school not do so? Partly 
because it has not accepted the responsi- 
bility; partly because it does not know: 
how; and partly, perhaps chiefly, because 
the public will not support the effort to 
do so. 

The function attacked by Mr. Caverly 
reads: “To retain each student until the 
law of diminishing returns begins to 
operate, Or until he is ready for more in- 
dependent study in a higher institution; 
and when it is manifest that he cannot 
or will not materially profit from further 
study of what can* be offered, to eliminate 
him promptly, as wisely as possible direct- 
ing him into some other school or into 
work for which he seems most fit.” 

To understand the position of the Com- 
mittee one should read the entire discus- 
sion in the report. As a realist, who recog- 
nizes the facts as they exist and the possi- 
bilities under various limitations as they 
also exist, what amended reading of this 
function would Mr. Caverly propose? 

The Committee holds that secondary 
schools are fair neither to themselves nor 
to the public if they continue to palliate 
the far too-general practice of retaining in 
schools students who “cannot or will not 
profit from further study of what can be 
offered”. After they have made every effort 
to provide suitably for all students with 
the means that the public makes available, 
or with the means that they can convince 

*The italics are not in the original, chiefly be- 
cause the whole statement is printed in italics. The 


Committee assumed, perhaps unwisely, that readers 
would understand the importance of this word. 
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the public it should make available, 
schools should “thrust the responsibility in 
the face of the public by refusing longer 
to pretend to do what they honestly know 
they are not doing and cannot do.” 

“The responsibility” of making possible 
suitable education for all youth “is that 
of society, and there is probably no better 
means of bringing the public to a realiza- 
tion of the need of providing for the non- 
scholastic youth than a refusal to keep 
him longer than is demonstrably profitable 
in the school.’’* 

Mr. Caverly says that “there have been 
surprisingly few published commeuts on 
the Committee’s report.” As a matter of 
fact, there has been more published in both 
educational and lay journals on the two 
reports than on any others of a similar 
nature. And, recognizing the need of their 
being widely known, the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals is engaged in 
a two-year program of popularization. 
Thousands of principals in scores of dis- 
cussion groups in more than forty states, 
to say nothing of students in our colleges 
and universities, and of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, are now studying both the 
issues and the functions. 

Any published comment, even though it 
be misleading and unfair, is welcomed if 
it will lead more educators to consider the 
fundamental matters proposed and to come 
to conclusions for themselves. One con- 
clusion devoutly to be hoped for is that 
a democracy in order to insure itself must 
provide an education appropriate to the 
needs and abilities of every normal youth. 


* Functions of Secondary Education, p. 259. 


Improvement of Social Studies Instruction, a Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association, November, 1937, states that of 
nearly 2,000 teachers who answered a questionnaire, 79 per cent re- 
ported they had not found a single standardized test that had helped 
in evaluating their teaching. Answers indicated that many of the 


teachers did not know what a standardized test is. 








= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —¥ 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Kermit Esy, FREDERICK GorDON LYLE, R. J. Bret- 
NALL, Erra E. Preston, Ropert B. Nixon, WALTER S. McCOLLey, 
Ceci W. Roserts, NAoMi JOHN Waite, Marcaret T. CussLer, 


and A. J. SMITH 


In our first year of teaching we're sure we can 
save the country. In our tenth year we're wondering 
if we can save enough of our salary to live on during 
the summer. E. E. P. 


© 


Who Wants Him? 


He is known variously as a meddler, a crank, 
a crack-pot, a political stooge, and the conscience 
of the school board. 

Although he has never been elected to the board, 
he has spent most of the last ten years on its work. 
He invariably can be found at the meetings of 
the board following intently everything that trans- 
pires. 

At election time he goes out and digs up likely 
candidates for the board. At times he has had 
his candidates fill both Republican and Democratic 
slates. He manages their campaigns and frequently 
has overwhelmed the political bosses. Several 
times he has refused lucrative appointments of- 
fered as a reward for a successful campaign. 

He fights injustice wherever he finds it. He 
has been known to spend his own meager funds 
to pay counsel fees for some teacher who has been 
given a raw deal. He is as quick to renounce one 
of his own men whose hands are soiled as he is 
to excoriate the thievery of the gang. 

Every school district needs two of him—but the 
one he serves would gladly give him up! F.G.L. 


© 


What most cumulative records accumulate: dust. 
Cc. W. R. 


-—-#— - 


Epiror's Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writ- 
ings appear here almost invariably have a serious 
point to make, but have chosen satire and humor 
as more effective methods of making that point. 
The editors of Tue CLEARING House do not neces- 
sarily endorse the points of view expressed here. 
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Morals a la Carte 


There has come to my desk an announcement of 
a new textbook and an accompanying workbook 
on Morals. Righteousness shall prevail, given in doses 
of so many pages and problems per day. This is 
fine and carries with it all the pedegese tendencies 
of our profession. Since pancakes can be made by 
formula, why not conduct? 

Perhaps the case can be carried further: Why 
not a Readers’ Digest of some of these books? Then 
our youth may step forward proudly saying, “Oh 
Rule of Life, Oh Formula of Virtue, let me cary 
thee in my vest pocket.” May we suggest as a class 
project, 4 la Billy Sunday, a sawdust trail and all 
the trimmings—sinners on the mourners bench, the 
Seraphim enraptured. Carpenters should build 
benches with stronger legs. R. J. B. 


© 


A certain state’s statutes forbid the teaching of 
evolution in State-supported schools. So at the State 
College students have an entire chapter deleted from 
their biology textbook, because said chapter “borders 
on the Darwin theory.” Oh, well, as our grand- 
mother used to say, “Once an ape, always an ape.” 

E. E. P. 
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What Could We Lose? 


Children are America’s forgotten group. Millions 
are absolutely without representation in our legisla- 
tive bodies. In every community we are either trying 
to force them into adult molds, or merely tolerating 
them. Children should have representation in our 
governments, They are a potent force, and can at 
least govern themselves better than we attempt to 
govern them. 

Now I do not necessarily mean that children 
should be elected to city councils or to state legis 
latures, although the idea intrigues me. This m4) 
not be the best way to utilize their energies. No, 
I do not necessarily mean that. But I recently vis 
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ited a well-organized student council in a junior 
high school. From the school I went across the city 
to visit a session of the state legislature. I repeat, 
the idea intrigues me—greatly. A. Jj. S. 


© 
Jane & Elsie 


“Jane, are you getting anything out of those 
courses at the University that Atwood says we've 
got to take? 

“What sense is there in a lecture course on an 
activity program? And for two hours on ten per- 
fectly good Saturday mornings! 

“If learning by doing is the only way to teach, 
why don’t they try it with us? Maybe we'd learn 
something. I hate lectures, anyway.” C. W. R. 


© 


The reason history repeats itself is because one 
nation’s past record makes a fine alibi for another 
nation’s present misdeeds. E. E. P. 


© 


Is It Symptomatic? 


Every Chicago school building has a sign above or 
nearby each front entrance. On it in large letters 
isan appeal to the students to help the Board save 
money. Broken windows cost the Board of Educa- 
tion $75,000 last year. 

What Chicago needs is more character educa- 
tion; or probably a statistical survey on “Who 
Breaks Windows and Why.” But never, never sug- 
gest that youth reflects the social attitude of the 
Board, or the principals, or even the teachers. 

K. E. 


© 


A writer recently complained that modern teach- 
ers are hard-boiled and lack ideals. Well, brother, 
it’s better to be hard-boiled than addled. E. E. P. 


On Pension 


It was the last Friday of the mouth, but yet 
she did not have to report to the central office the 
percentage of her homeroom attendance for the 
month. 

There was no list of those who wished to enter 
the glee club to alphabetize. Nor did she need to 
make notes as to which desks had acquired pencil 
illustrations since her last inspection. There were 
no delinquent fee-payers to be reproved, owners of 
black Waterman fountain pens to be located, nor 
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unlawful possessors of the library's only copy of 
“Here Comes Barnum!” to be tracked to their lair. 

She did not have to announce that at two o'clock 
the members of the football squad were to meet 
in Room 204. The telephone had not interrupted 
Elaine three times in the midst of her swoon to call 
the Zaplinski sisters to the health room... . 

Did she miss it—the excitement, the glamour— 
after these thirty-five years, now that she was on a 
pension? Evidently not. Happily she listed, in a 
slightly tremulous Palmer Method, “Recent Addi- 
tions to the Wilton Free Library: Juvenile Books” 
in good time for the Friday afternoon deadline of 
the Wilton Weekly Democrat. M. T. C. 
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Indigestion 


“You owe,” said the pompous board member to 
the teachers, “a very definite responsibility to your 
community.” 

The board member's talk was not a success, for 
he had the wrong tune. But surely his words were 
right. There are times when we wish that we had 
spanked the mayor a little more efficiently fifteen 
years ago when we really had the opportunity— 
but, nevertheless, the responsibility to the com- 
munity is still there. If we bake the cake, is not 
the indigestion thereof also ours? N. J. W. 
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A Recognition Test 
Part Il 


9. The faculty secretary who spends her time at- 
tending to the school and professional activities of 
the principal—with little or no time left for her 
“faculty” duties. 

10. The English teacher who claims children 
have never learned to express themselves, but who 
does most of the “performing” of the classics him- 
self in class—and has not assigned nor marked a 
theme all term. 

11. Superintendent Mercuri, who wears out the 
patrons who attempt to pin him down to some 
issue, just as the chemistry enthusiast can be wearied 
of trying to capture some of the spilled silvery 
fluid. 

12. The school which lauds its activities in par- 
ent education, but neglects to state there are sev- 
eral hundred families not represented—perhaps be- 
cause Mrs. George Washington White and Mrs. 
Dominic Antonini have neither the clothes, the 
money for the activities in which the parents being 
“educated” engage, nor the willingness to be 
snubbed by the upper crust. 


(Continued on page 448) 








Port Washington Funior-High Check-List for Homeroom 


GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


“When properly handled, the 
homeroom can help each child 
to succeed.” 


1. Have you become personally ac- 
quainted with the parents of each of your 
pupils? 

a. Have you ever visited the homes of 
your pupils? 

b. Have the parents of your students 
visited the school? 

c. Have they joined the P. T. A? 

2. Are you making an effort to keep up- 
to-date the personal record sheets of your 
class? They are intended to give a per- 
sonal history and background of knowl- 
edge for each child; a summary of his 
attitude toward school and work; a de- 
scription of his interests, manners, and 
mannerisms, and a record of his physical 
condition. 

3- Do you keep up-to-date for each pupil 
an envelope in which you place all written 
communications which concern him—his 
excuses for absences and tardiness, remedial 
and permission slips, notes from his parents, 
memoranda from the school office, etc.? 

4. Have you ever had each pupil fill out 
a questionnaire in which he explained for 
you his daily activity for the full twenty- 
four hours of an average day in his life? 

— 

Eprror’s Note: The twenty-five questions 
comprising this check-list do not form a test 
or a questionnaire. The list was planned to 
enable members of the faculty to estimate 
their individual achievements as homeroom 
teachers. This check-list is used in the junior 
high school of Port Washington, New York. 
The author is principal of the school. 


5. Do you have a conference with each 
pupil after each marking period, to dis. 
cuss his success or failures in school sub 
jects? 

6. Do you contact the teachers who have 
failed any of your students, and make ar. 
rangements to have weekly check-up re 
ports sent to you so as to lessen the possi- 
bility of a repetition of the failure? (No fail- 
ure for term except in rare cases when prin. 
cipal, guidance department, parents, and 
teacher involved judge that the child will 
benefit by repeating.) 

7. Do you know the I. Q. of each pupil? 
It is kept both in the school office and in 
the guidance files. Are you familiar with 
his Achievement Quotient? 

8. Do you know his elementary-school 
record? Is there any noticeable difference 
between it and his present school record? 

9g. Do you know his past achievement in 
subject matter in the Junior High School? 
Have you compared it with his present 
record? 

10. Do you know whether each child is 
adjusting satisfactorily in the social life 
of his group? 

11. Do you know who are the playmates 
of each child; whether the child is a leader 
or a follower of the group; whether there 
is a group into which he would like to 
enter? 

12. Do you know what are the hobbies of 
each child? 

13. Do you know in what extra-curricular 
activities he participates? Does he work 
after school? Is he active in the Scout 
movement? Do his interests and activities 
outside of school help or hinder in any 
way his achievement in school activities? 
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GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


14. Do you know what teachers are hav- 
ing difficulty with any of the pupils in your 
homeroom? Have you seen these teachers 
and tried to interpret the child to the 
teacher or otherwise make an adjustment 
to eliminate the difficulty? 

15. Have you yourself succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence of each child so that 
you know before actual difficulties arise 
what are the possible sources of trouble in 
the child’s satisfactory adjustment to his 
school life? 

16. Do any of your pupils lack satis- 
factory adjustment to the school in general 
or to other pupils? Why? Who are they? 

17. Have you ever analysed the strong 
points and weak points in the character of 
each pupil? 

18. In general, have you tried to de- 
velop in your pupils personal characteris- 
tics that are essential for their success in 
life? 

19. Do you know the tentative choice of 
a field of vocational interest for each child 
in your homeroom? Do you know whether 
he is planning to choose such elective sub- 
jects as will best help him in his chosen 
vocation? 

20. Are you making a definite effort in 
the case of new children who have just 
entered this school to guide them in their 
successful adjustment to the school and to 
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assist them in making congenial friends? 

21. Do your pupils take part in the ad- 
ministration of our school by making help- 
ful suggestions through you to the prin- 
cipal? 

22. Are you teaching a short lesson in 
safety each week? 

23. Do you have the following texts for 
use in homeroom activity work? 

a. Port Washington Junior 
School Handbook 

b. Home Room Guidance—McKown. 

c. Society in Action—Helen Halter 

d. Workbook—The Student Thinks it 
Through—gth Grade. 

e. Workbook—Playing the Game—7th 
Grade and 8th Grade. 

f. Safety Through the Year—McGraw 
Hill. 

g. Safety Education—Cleveland Safety 
Council. 

24. Are you satisfied with the success of 
your homeroom program? Why do you 
answer as you do? 

25. You have had these homeroom stu- 
dents at least two hours a week for a year 
and a half. Do you KNOW them? Why 
do you answer as you do? 


High 


Norte: It is not intended that teachers answer 
the questions in this list in writing. The list was 
planned to enable them to check up on their own 
achievements as homeroom teachers. 


Japanese “ Activity’—Italian “Life Situation” 


Unpleasant sidelights on the “progress of 
education” in Japan and Italy are offered 
in two photographs reproduced on the 
front page of the rotogravure section of the 
New York Times, February 13, 1938: 

“The Girls of Japan Learn the Arts of 
War”. Over this caption appeared a photo- 
graph of Japanese girls of high-school age 
marching in a long “column of four”, ranks 


perfect, army rifles shouldered at precise 
military slant—obviously well-drilled. 
“The War Machine Goes to School in 
Italy”. This photograph shows upper- 
elementary-school pupils of Rome, who 
have been called from their classrooms to 
study military tanks in the schoolyard. Army 
officers are shown busily instructing the 


pupils. 











WHAT MANNER OF MEN—? 


A superintendent writes whimsically 


about applicants for faculty positions 


By 
R. C. NICHOLS 


O EVERY man in an executive or ad- 

ministrative position there comes a 
time when he must consider the discharge 
or appointment of individuals. 

Not so long ago the principal of our 
high school, who had been here for a 
number of years, secured what he con- 
sidered a better position and left our halls 
of learning. Through the years I have been 
accumulating a file of applications, and 
this morning I decided to look through 
the archives in an effort to find someone 
adequately qualified in my mind as well 
as in the mind of the applicant, to fill the 
position. 

I have never read applications with such 
interest, and I didn’t know that they could 
be so unique, that there could be such 
variation in method of approach as I dis- 
covered. Some of these I am presenting to 
you because of their method of approach 
and some because of their unethical method 
of making application. 

May I state in the beginning that I be- 
lieve the best members of the teaching 
profession are no better than the best mem- 
bers of other professions, while the worst 


—_ i - 


Eprror’s Note: One morning the author, 
who is superintendent of schools in Miami, 
Oklahoma, set about filling a vacancy in his 
school system. He looked through his file of 
letters of application to find “someone ade- 
quately qualified in my mind as well as in 
the mind of the applicant” to fill the posi- 
tion. This article concerns some of the 
“masterpieces” he encountered. 


members of our profession are no worse 
than the worst members of the other pro- 
fessions, but sometimes I wonder. I think 
I have found in my collection some master. 
pieces that will uplift and benefit other 
members of our organization and there. 
fore I shall pass them on to you. It will 
be necessary for me to quote verbatim 
occasionally, in order for you fully to ap 
preciate the technique, the versatility, the 
verbosity of some of these individuals. 

Out of the far north comes this applica. 
tion: 

You have used better judgment than I have. 
You are still in the Sunny South and I am snow- 
bound in the Frozen North. It is cold up here. On 
my front porch it is 6 degrees below zero and will 
likely go to 10 before morning and this is the first 
day of spring. Someone, somewhere farther South 
than this particular place, needs a good mathe- 
matics teacher, an athletic director, or a high-school 
principal. I hope you do. Will you please consider 
my application for one of these positions in your 
school? I am not a native of this section of the coun- 
try. I was born in Alabama, raised in Indiana (with 
emphasis on the raised), educated in Tennessee and 
Illinois and have taught in Kentucky and Michigan 
and married a Missouri school teacher. I belong 
farther south. Please don’t give me a job just be- 
cause I am cold, really I can teach. 


The applicant goes on and lists his other 
qualifications. He very modestly and 
frankly refers to his outstanding success 
as a teacher and to his very pleasing per 
sonality. This application affected me 
greatly. Being naturally sympathetic by 
nature, I could feel a film creeping over 
my eyes while I was reading this, and 
above all I don’t like to think of anyone 
being cold. Furthermore, having been born 
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and reared in Missouri myself I feel that 
I owe an obligation to aid and help any- 
one who took a Missouri school teacher 
to the Frozen North. I don’t believe that 
anyone but a school teacher looking for a 
job would do that. 

I was further impressed with the sincerity 
of this applicant. His qualifications are 
such that I would probably have to dis- 
charge about one-fourth of my faculty in 
order to keep him busy. It is most un- 
fortunate that we don’t have a combina- 
tion of positions where we could use his 
services. 

If any of my readers can do something 
for this man to get him out of the “Frozen 
North” and permit him to bask in the sun 
of the southern states, where he could re- 
ceive uncashable warrants for his com- 
pensation, please communicate with me. 
I will be glad to give you this applicant's 
address and send you his photograph. It 
is regrettable that space doesn’t permit me 
to give you further information concern- 
ing the qualifications of this applicant. 

One day while I was sitting in the office 
meditating on what alibi or defense I 
would offer to a patron for one of the in- 
defensible decisions one of our faculty had 
made relative to her progeny, in walked 
an applicant. I knew that he was a school 
teacher. 

I cannot tell you quite how I knew. 
Perhaps it was a “consciousness of kind”, 
or maybe it was that he had that woe- 
begone expression that a school teacher 
has—an expression of defeatism and dis- 
appointment which comes from applying 
for position after position that one doesn’t 
get. An expression that comes from not 
being able to live one’s own life and from 
trying to eke out an existence on a salary 
that is only paid for a period of nine 
months, and is inadequate and frequently 
paid in uncashable warrants. 

He had had a lot of training, but very 
little employment. Perhaps the reason for 
so much training had been his inability 
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to secure positions. He had accumulated 
a great deal of academic training, but, ap- 
parently, little knowledge of the practical 
world. He had sat in the classroom and 
watched the stream of life go by. I think 
he still believed in Santa Claus and that 
the World War was really fought to make 
the world “safe for Democracy”. 

We had a very interesting interview, and 
he went home and sent me one of the most 
comprehensive applications that I have ever 
read. In it he cast aside all restraint, all 
false modesty, and bared his very soul. 
Time and space would not permit my giv- 
ing you all the items included in the ap- 
plication but I will quote you a few. He 
states: 


My height and weight, while not normal for 
my age, is normal for myself because it hasn't 
changed in seven years. I have no personal habits 
which will weaken my grip on myself. I smoke oc- 
casionally but don’t use alcohol in any form. I use 
no form of narcotics. I don’t generally get enough 
sleep at night. I have no physical handicaps, to my 
knowledge, which necessitate conserving my physical 
energy for physical and mental efficiency. I exercise 
enough in the form of tennis and daily tramps. I 
don’t overeat but may be undernourished. I don’t 
wear glasses but need them, reason being bad astig- 
matism in left eye. I have never suffered from any 
of the following: defective hearing, imperfect speech, 
heart disease, lung disease, epilepsy, tuberculosis, 
rupture, asthma, venereal diseases, Bright's disease, 
diabetes, cancer, spinal disease, locomotor ataxia, 
loss of hand or foot, eye, ear, arm or leg, paralysis, 
flat feet, or small pox. I have a slight tendency to 
stoop shoulders. I have been vaccinated numerous 
times for small pox and also inoculated for typhoid 
fever in 1921. I have no other inoculations. I am 
not subject to fainting or hysteria. I am subject 
to colds. 


You would not believe it but the appli- 
cant asserts that he has been classified as 
an introvert. He has an I.Q. of 112. He 
was very frank in stating that he did 
smoke occasionally but not to the extent 
where it would weaken his grip on himself. 
The fact that he doesn’t generally get 
enough sleep would not be held against him 
because there are very few individuals, par- 
ticularly in administrative positions in the 
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public schools, who do get enough sleep. 

It is my belief that one would be fortu- 
nate to secure the services of an individual 
who has been so thoroughly inoculated. 
Think of the advantages of having a mem- 
ber of the faculty who is not subject to 
either fainting or hysteria. It would be de- 
cidedly embarrassing to the administration 
to have someone faint, become hysterical, 
or have an epileptic fit or suddenly become 
insane in the presence of the children or 
patrons. 

However there still remains some doubt 
in my mind as to whether or not he may 
have had some other diseases that he failed 
to mention. He didn’t mention not having 
had an appendicitis operation, arthritis, 
varicose veins, falling hair, corns, or a 
charley horse. Then too, he fails to men- 
tion whether or not he has halitosis or 
constipation. I am positive, however, that 
most of his statements are true because 
during our interview I had noticed that 
he seemed to have both eyes, and had not 
lost any of his extremities. 

Sometimes I wonder if adolescence doesn’t 
come too early and last too long. I blush 
to write some of the things he has written. 
It embarrasses one to know so many per- 
sonal things about an individual. Let’s hope 
that he never becomes ambitious and runs 
for public office. 

For a long time I wondered how seriously 
his application should be considered, then I 
decided that perhaps like Hamlet “it were 
better to bear the ills you have than fly to 
others that you know not of.” 

There are applicants and applicants, and 
the two individuals that I have described 
thus far made their applications in an ethi- 
cal manner, absolutely above reproach. I 
merely present them to you because they 
were different. But then we have others. No 
doubt, members of your board of education 
or the secretary sometimes receive letters 
written about the time of year that we have 
school board changes, about as follows: 


If there should be a vacancy in the superintend- 
ency of your city schools the coming year I would 
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like to come for a personal interview and make ap. 
plication for the position. 


And then they state further their training 
and long years of experience and particular 
adaptability to your situation. But some 
times the secretary of the Board of Educa. 
tion or the Board members refer those letters 
to the Superintendent. I am giving you a 
copy of the letter, verbatim, that I wrote to 
one: 

Dear Mr. —: 

Your letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, in which you desire to make 
application for the superintendency, has been re. 
ferred to me. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Education, 
after considerable deliberation, they decided to re. 
tain me for one more year. In all probability it was 
a mistake, but we have a very considerate Board of 
Education and a tolerant public. 

Your method of ascertaining vacancies is unique, 
and, taking into consideration the law of averages 
and the uncertainty of tenure of superintendents, 
you should be able to discover a number of vacan- 
cies. The tragedy of our profession is that we have 
so many individuals who never get the opportunities 
that they should have, “mute, inglorious Miltons”, 
so to speak, but as the poet says, “Full many a 
flower is born to blush unseen and waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air.” I sincerely hope you will 
be able to secure a position commensurate with your 
training and experience. 

Very truly yours, 

I don’t think members of the human race 
intend to be discourteous. I like to think 
they want to be fair and considerate, but 
after my going to all the trouble to write 
what I considered a pleasant reply to his 
communication he didn’t accord me the 
courtesy of a reply. 

“In the spring a young man’s fancy—,” but 
why finish that? Also in the spring a number 
of superintendents, employed and unem- 
ployed, become ambitious for better posi- 
tions. Not so long ago the president of my 
Board of Education received a very interest- 
ing postcard. It was the type of postcard 
in which the individual made application 
for any and all superintendencies and prin- 
cipalships that might or might not be open. 
He was issuing a blanket invitation to meet 
all “comers”. 
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Among other things he stated that, if em- 
ployed, through his influence and connec- 
tions he would be able to bring a thriving 
industry into the community. Evidently he 
mailed this card to the presidents of boards 
of education in any and all towns of any 
appreciable size in the states of Texas, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. In his application 
he modestly stated what he could do for any 
community that was fortunate enough to 
secure his services. 

It was a challenge to our president. He 
thought perhaps he had missed something. 
Being a conscientious individual he was very 
much interested in the welfare of the public 
schools. He thought that he ought to at 
least make an effort to employ this indi- 
vidual, who was evidently so superior to 
their present incumbent. 

May I make this explanation to those who 
are somewhat uninitiated and inexperi- 
enced, that it would be assumed that when- 
eer a board of education has sufficient 
confidence in an individual to employ him 
they will frequently refer matters of this 
nature to him. In this particular instance 
I was permitted to answer this communica- 
tion in the name of the president of the 
Board of Education. Perhaps that was un- 
ethical on my part, but I wanted to receive 
further enlightenment concerning what my 
limited educational training had caused me 
to miss that might help my community. 

The following letter was written in the 
name of the president of the Board: 

Dear Mr. —: 

I received your application and was very much 
interested in it. It hasn’t been definitely decided as 
to whether we will retain our present superinten- 
dent or principal but I am very much interested 
in receiving the applications of competent men like 
yourself. 

I note that you state that you have the highest 
credentials from Kansas, and Oklahoma State Boards 
of Education, and it seems remarkable to find a man 
who is doing work on his fourth degree. I would be 
interested to know just what degrees you now hold 
and what you could establish in our city that would 
bring in an annual payment of thousands of dollars. 

Taking into consideration your qualifications and 
the additional money you could bring into our 
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community, if we had more information about your 
plan we might be able to create a vacancy in your 
behalf. 


Please communicate with me immediately, send- 
ing the information requested. 
Very truly yours, 


Now I know that I have your curi- 
osity aroused. Our communication to him 
brought an early reply. Now what do you 
think he was going to do? 

He sent us a file of credentials with recom- 
mendations from numerous places within 
the United States, because he had been in a 
number of places. In addition to his other 
experience he had practiced law, but the 
thing of primary importance was that he 
had served in the army and held a com- 
mission in the National Guard. If we em- 
ployed him in our local school system, in 
addition to his school duties, which of 
course he would not neglect, he would use 
his influence to establish a National Guard 
unit in our town, which would furnish em- 
ployment to a number of our youth and 
would bring fabulous amounts of money 
annually to our community. He was willing 
to organize, direct, and participate in an or- 
ganization of this type, whether for a price 
I don’t know. 

May I make this confession here? Perhaps 
he might have been employed had not the 
president of the Board of Education and 
myself kept the fact secret from our public 
that we had an application from one so emi- 
nently qualified. We were afraid that public 
opinion would exert such pressure, if it had 
the facts, that we would be compelled to do 
something about it. Perhaps in our action 
we were not thinking of the interest of our 
schools but were impelled only through 
selfish motives. I am only willing to make 
the confession now because of the fact that 
numerous CCC Camps have been estab- 
blished, which doesn’t make a National 
Guard unit so imperative. 

Modesty forbids that I quote to you some 
of the other statements that he made relative 
to his previous success and qualifications. 
Sometimes I wonder what manner of men 
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are these? I must have missed something 
along the way in my pedagogical training. 

Therefore, if I had any admonition to 
give to others starting on their career I 
would make the following suggestions: 
Those who are younger in the profession 
and have had less experience in the field of 
education, while making their preparation 
should develop a certain amount of versa- 
tility and have something to sell boards of 
education besides their academic and pro- 
fessional training. Young men, you need to 
be many sided and well developed along 
various lines. Perhaps if you are a good 
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hypnotist or ventriloquist, this added tp 
your professional training may aid you in 
getting a position. You will need hypnotism 
to use on recalcitrant patrons and yep. 
triloquism will aid you in saying that other 
spoke when you yourself spoke out of turn, 

If you have these qualifications added to 
your professional training and can secure 
the endorsement of the Postmaster General, 
the local senator and the representative, and 
follow this with a Chamber of Commerce 
campaign, you should be able to secure the 
interested attention of superintendents and 
boards of education. 


Ten Commandments for Peace Teaching 


Epiror’s Note: More than 6,000 reprints 
of Ellen Lamar Thomas’ “Shall We Go On 
Making Little Soldiers?” an article which 
first appeared in the March, 1937 issue of 
THe CLEARING House, were ordered by asso- 
ciations, city school systems, etc. The article 
was reprinted in the Journal for the Na- 
tional Education Association and in other 
educational journals. The following “Ten 
Commandments for Peace Teaching”, 
which were topic headings in Mrs. Thomas’ 
article, were reprinted in “Peace Education 
in Public Schools”, portfolio of teaching 
materials and sources published by the Syra- 
cuse Peace Council, 1010 Hills Building, 
Syracuse, New York. Copies of the portfolio 
are available at ten cents each. We feel it 
worthwhile to reprint these ten points, that 
our old readers may be reminded of the 
article, and new subscribers directed to it: 


I. The teacher must exalt the heroes 
of peace above those of war. 


II, The teacher must destroy the ro- 
manticized concept of a “holy war”. 


III, The teacher must substitute for the 
ideal of a glorious death the ideal 


of a life of service. 


IV. The students of today must be 
placed on their guard against the 
power of a sensational press. 


V. The pupils must be trained to ferret 
out the real causes of war—to realiz 
that selfish interests often masque. 
rade under seductive catch-phrases. 


VI. The teacher must point out that 
neutrality is invaluable—that for it 
a nation can afford to pay a high 
price, even to the point of giving up 
long-cherished principles such as 
freedom of the seas. 


VII. Pupils must be impressed with the 
immensity of modern war and the 


tremendous cost to all engaged. 


VIII. The teacher should combat that 
prevalent idea of the inevitability 


of war. 


IX. History courses should include a 
thoughtful study of the various plans 
for attaining peace advocated by the 


best thinkers of today. 

X. A study of history should free pupils 
from the bonds of petty nationalism. 
It should make them world-minded. 














By 
EBER JEFFERY 


unit can be, and evidently is, anything 
A except a lesson or a project. Pupils 
engage in activities, search for materials, 
construct apparatus, prepare dramatiza- 
tions, interview the steam shovel man, raise 
turnips, keep card indexes, visit the water 
front, take care of the rabbits, build rail 
fences, clean the duck pen, debunk the 
coronation ceremonies, and evaluate the 
political philosophy of the New Deal. They 
learn much, achieve objectives, and give 
forth outcomes. 

Teachers direct activities, test the pupils, 
put exhibits in order, plead for more library 
and laboratory supplies, arrange excursions, 
promote assembly programs, smile pleasant- 
ly through the rough spots, keep watch for 
creative ability, and write up numerous 
units to be filed in the principal's office. 

State and city courses of study recom- 
mend a great array of unit plans for the va- 
tious fields of instruction. Textbook writers 
organize their discourses into groups of 
units. Periods, Parts, and Topics disappear 
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Eprror’s Note: The author seems to have 
dug deeply into the field of the theory and 
practice of unit-teaching in different cities, 
in different textbooks, and by different 
teachers. He reports that variations in the- 
ories and in practices are so wide that they 
are puzzling and confusing. But he approves 
the direct, rather than vicarious, experience 
offered by unit practices. Doctor Jeffery, 
former public-school administrator, taught 
history for a number of years at State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City, New Jersey. He is 
at present unemployed, and lives in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


All Things to All Men: 
WHY IS A UNIT? 
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from the Contents and are replaced by the 
more popular unit labels. 

Publishers of encyclopedias and other 
reference works for schools offer their cus- 
tomers free, or for a small charge, ready 
made, neatly printed units of study, with 
much of the material extracted from their 
own works. Some publishers have a unit- 
preparing service for the teacher-purchaser 
through which a custom-built unit, in al- 
most any field of human knowledge, will be 
sent on request. 

Teachers are also urged to work out their 
own units or to develop them codéperatively 
with their pupils. In teacher training in- 
stitutions students are required to devise 
units of different types for criticism and for 
practice. Naturally there is a vast amount 
of overlapping effort in unit making, with 
both teachers in training and teachers in 
service. The ingenuity of the novice and of 
the experienced teacher is severely taxed in 
their continual attempts to be original. 

Originality should be interpreted by 
these people to refer not necessarily to new 
and distinctive kinds of knowledge but to 
information properly mastered and digested 
and organized for pupil exploration in a 
particular social situation or school. 

Extent and variety of programs and plans 
for unit teaching are indicated, in a meas- 
ure, by current trends in the structure of 
textbooks and of state and city courses of 
study. 

Curriculum builders have given a large 
place to the social studies in recent years. 
An expanding social consciousness of the 
general public and increased attention to 
social growth in the schools have gone for- 
ward together. 
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The field of the social sciences is so un- 
restricted or so loosely defined as to include 
almost the whole curriculum of studies when 
a composite view is taken of a large number 
of school systems. Yet in terms of subjects 
the partial inventory of state and city pro- 
grams which is discussed in this article does 
not show any fundamental change for the 
majority of schools in the social-science of- 
ferings for the 7th, 8th, and gth grades. Sub- 
stantially the same studies have been offered 
for many years: American history, geogra- 
phy, local government, 7th year; American 
history, geography, local and state geogra- 
phy, local and state history, the Federal 
government, 8th year; community civics, 
elementary problems in economics, world 
history, occupations, gth year. 

The observations of this article apply 
mainly to the social studies in these grades. 
The fact that any one of the three grades 
may be in the elementary school in some 
places and in the secondary school in others 
was disregarded. 

Of the courses of study issued since 1931 
by 38 states, 23 were designed for unit in- 
struction. (The most recent state course or 
program in the collection at the United 
States Office of Education was examined in 
each case.) Five contained no mention of 
units or other closely related plans. 

Core curriculums, for centers of all pupil 
activity without the usual subject-matter 
boundaries, were outlined by 4 states. These 
were arranged around central themes or 
centers of interest within which were learn- 
ing divisions called “Aspects” or “Persistent 
Problems or Basic Aspects of Living”. 

Statements of objectives or general aims 
were included in 36 of the 38 courses. Tests 
on the work outlined were given in 20. In 
17 of the 23 “unit” states the suggested units 
were of the subject type, planned within 
customary subject-matter channels history, 
geography, civics. Unit outlines in 8 states 
were prescriptive and in 15 suggested or 
recommended only. 

Courses of study and compilations of 


units from 100 cities in 35 states contain 
a mixture of devices and materials puzzling 
enough to discourage almost any effort at 
analysis. (These also were chosen from the 
files of the Office of Education.) Commit. 
tees of teachers were responsible for the 
preparation of the materials in 76 of the 
cities. Nine cities acknowledged the assist. 
ance of outside professional counsel for cur. 
riculum revision. Sixteen had comprehen. 
sive, definitely organized courses covering 
the three years of work. Each of the 100 ex. 
pressed in some way a preference for “long. 
view” planning over day-to-day recitations 
with occasional tests. 

The only other common characteristic 
plainly evident was the use of the word 
unit. The work prescribed in a unit may 
be expected to occupy three class hours, or 
three months. Some units were outlined in 
a half-dozen typewritten lines, others in sev- 
eral hundred pages. The unit may be highly 
formalized and set up with logical precision. 
Or it may be a confused list of “things to 
do”. 

It appears to be considered a particular 
mark of excellence, in units that have been 
used in classes, to show, if possible, that the 
ideas and the activities originated with the 
pupils, not the teacher, regardless of any 
stimuli the teacher may have provided. 

Of thirty textbooks for social studies pub 
lished since 1931, the contents of 16 are ar- 
ranged on the unit plan. One author states 
that each of his 13 major “topics” forms a 
unit. Another names similar subdivisions 
“episodes”. 

Books from the following fields were ex- 
amined: General social science, 3; geog- 
raphy and history combined, 2; history and 
civil government, 3; community civics or 
problems of democracy, 2; world history, 3; 
American history, 17. The number of units 
per book varies from 5 to 36. Eight writers 
state unit titles in the form of problems, 
such as “Why did the nation gain in 
strength and size?” or “How better living 
conditions were gained by migration.” 
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Jt is not entirely clear that learning is 
facilitated more by the problem statement 
than by simpler headings, such as “Migra- 
tion” or “Growth of the Nation”. Certain 
of the attempts to form problem titles re- 
sult in obviously labored efforts. In text- 
books a unit may be part of a Part, or part 
of a Topic, or a Part or a Topic may be 
a subdivision of a unit. Any arrangement 
will do if the term unit appears. 

An exhaustive listing of unit titles would 
be practically endless. Among the favorite 
stand-bys are Wheat, Transportation, The 
Water Supply, Rubber, Steel. Some areas of 
study called units in certain schools repre- 
sent entire courses in other schools. A dozen 
titles are quoted showing variety and differ- 
ing ideas as to what constitutes a unit: A 
Concrete Highway, Germany, Wholesome 
Recreation, Toads, Community Civics, Nar- 
cotics, A Candid Picture of our Culture, 
Fishing, Owning and Operating an Auto- 
mobile, Hygiene, The History of England, 
Augustine. 

An observer, noting this conglomerate 
mixture, might be inclined to conclude that 
pupils are being bounced around inside of 
some kind of a gigantic curriculum mixer, 
without purpose or direction, and at the 
whim of teacher-faddists. Looking beyond 
first impressions though, he should be able 
to note in the unit movement contributions 
of merit to the age-old business of learning- 
teaching. 

For instance, attention is focused on di- 
rect rather than vicarious experience. And 
for many pupils learning is said to be easier 
when experiences are direct and vivid. Im- 
provement in the teacher’s artistry is likely 
to accompany continual efforts to base the 
elements of unit teaching on pupils’ inter- 
ests, though there is occasionally consider- 
able weakness in the process of joining these 
interests to enduring social values. 

Pursuance of well-directed units is sup- 
posed to promote the “research attitude”, 
which, of course, calls for skillful teacher 
guidance. Among the most valuable capa- 
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cities that pupils may develop in unit study 
are ability to locate information in the li- 
brary, and an accompanying spirit of self- 
reliance in seeking such information. A seri- 
ous student of education would not main- 
tain that these values belong exclusively to 
the unit plan of teaching. 

Striking indeed is the absence or positive 
avoidance of the words lesson and project 
in most of the recent courses of study and 
textbooks. Units are in style. However, a 
large number of teachers and supervisors 
have wandered far afield from the intent 
of Morrison, Kelty, and others who have 
been chiefly responsible for the origin and 
spread of the unit idea. 

In much of the miscellany that has been 
compiled under the heading of units Pro- 
fessor Morrison would have difficulty in 
recognizing “. . . a comprehensive and sig- 
nificant aspect of the environment or of an 
organized science , which being 
learned, results in an adaptation of person- 
ality”. Morrison’s cautious definitions and 
insistence that there are “formal” steps in 
the unit-learning process did not find favor 
with the “progressives”. But unit phrase- 
ology met with very wide acceptance. 

The practice of numerous committees of 
school people at formulating aims and ob- 
jectives for social studies, whether for fusion 
courses or for traditional subject courses, 
has had, doubtless, a broadening influence 
on the social thinking of administrators and 
classroom teachers, even if they have laid 
themselves open at times to the charge of 
“promiscuous tinkering”. 

Almost every group can prepare a well 
stated set of worthwhile objectives. Few 
succeed in selecting “specifics” that give 
reasonable assurance of enabling pupils to 
attain the stated objectives. Fewer still can 
demonstrate that adopted procedures have 
actually guided pupils to the desired goals. 
And expected outcomes enumerated for par- 


*Morrison, Henry Clinton, The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School, Rev. Ed. (1931), 


Pp. 24. 





ticular units usually are in need of revision 
or restatement to render them susceptible of 
proof. 

The Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, 1934, has been widely quoted 
by curriculum revisionists and has a great 
deal of influence in straightening out much 
careless thinking. Yet evidence that the 
counsel of the Commission has carried over 
into the construction of social-science units 
is hard to find, particularly with reference 
to the spirit of cautious and analytical schol- 
arship. 

Viewed as a whole, city and state pro- 
grams show great need of continual critical 
analysis, not of aims and objectives neces- 
sarily but of materials of instruction and ac- 
tivities. This obligation for an increasingly 
analytical approach to instructional prob- 
lems rests on educators at every level. 

The classroom teacher, often confused by 
contradictory advice from different sources, 
has trouble in selecting a path to follow. He 
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may not be sure whether it is best to seize 
a subject casually brought up in class for a 
pupil-developed unit, or to choose from the 
college library a dozen units prepared by 
the Kokomo committee and dress them up 
for his own use in Osceola, or to save time 
and trouble by using a tailor-made series 
of units to be obtained from the omniscient 
editors of his handy set of reference books, 

No prevailing mode in method, however 
highly publicized, can rise above the en. 
thusiasm and insight of the persons who 
do the teaching. Certain features of good 
teaching are permanent and continuing. 

Whether fashion dictates employment of 
Oswego object-lessons, Herbart-McMuny 
recitations with the famous five formal 
steps, Kilpatrick projects, Morrison units, 
or just plain slip-shod units, effectual learn- 
ing cannot take place under the guidance 
of poorly informed or lethargic teachers, or 
of those who fail to appreciate pupils’ prob- 
lems and shortcomings and the general op. 
eration of youthful minds. 


School’s Bulletin Covers 30 Journals 


To draw the attention of all teachers to 
worthwhile articles in the educational jour- 
nals that come to the J. C. Murphy Junior 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, the faculty 
publishes a monthly mimeographed bulle- 
tin, The Challenge. 

H. O. Burgess, principal, explains the 
plan as follows: 

“With thirty or more professional maga- 
zines coming to our library each month, it is 
obviously impossible for each teacher to 
read all of them. Consequently our teach- 
ers are not privileged to read the latest 
educational thought nor to profit from 
modern plans in teaching. 

“The plan is to have each teacher check 
carefully one magazine each month and 
write a critical annotation of at least one 
article in that issue. These annotations will 





be mimeographed and distributed to the 
entire faculty. 

“It is hoped that each teacher will find it 
possible to read those articles which par- 
ticularly appeal to her and that the maxi- 
mum good will be gotten from the maga- 
zines that come to our library. 

“Although primarily for periodicals, it is 
hoped that it will be possible for one or two 
new books, and one or two old books, to be 
annotated each month.” 

A recent issue of The Challenge con- 
tained signed reports on 37 educational- 
journal articles and 4 professional books. 
The reports are brief (in most cases one 
paragraph) as the purpose is to arouse the 
teachers’ curiosity and cause them to read 
the whole article, rather than give them a 
summary of its contents. 
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Lakeview Pupils Experience Literature 


through a VERSE CHOIR 


By 
HARRIET McCONNEL 


H, IT’s fun to read poems together!” 
O This remark came from a shining, 
black-eyed eighth grader during a unit of 
poetry study. Quite an ordinary, common- 
place remark, to be sure, but nevertheless 
the remark which was the beginning of a 
most enjoyable experiment with a verse 
choir. 

During one of my efforts to have English 
classes experience literature I read several 
articles concerning work with verse choirs; 
| listened to radio programs; I consulted 
with other English teachers regarding the 
results of such studies—all with the hope 
that a natural opportunity might present 
itself whereby I too could experiment with 
that work. 

One day I distributed mimeographed 
sheets containing several short appealing 
poems to the thirty-three students in my 
81 English class. After several moments of 
examining, the usual display of hands indi- 
cated desire on the part of several to be 
chosen to read these poems aloud. So many 
and insistent were the demands that I sug- 
gested the reading of them aloud together. 

This seemed to be the moment to launch 
the experiment. There followed a very in- 
formal and simply worded discussion con- 
cerning the facts which the class felt were 
necessary to understand and agree upon 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: Readers interested in or- 
ganizing verse choirs in their schools will 
find a detailed program and many sugges- 
tions in this article by Miss McConnel, who 
teaches in the Lakeview School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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before large groups were able to read well 
together. 

I explained such points as: (1) speaking 
more slowly and distinctly, (2) knowing the 
right pronunciation and meaning of dif- 
ficult words, (3) recognizing the importance 
and observation of punctuation, (4) finding 
and emphasizing vivid, poetic expressions, 
and (5) creating sound effects which would 
cause both the readers and the listeners to 
“feel” the thought of the poem. 

Someone suggested that the boys should 
sit together because their voices were more 
alike. From this point I questioned them 
about their knowledge of church choirs or 
glee clubs. This brought about a good re- 
sponse—especially when one girl mentioned 
that, “In glee clubs they hold try-outs for 
the voices to see which ones are high or 
low.” 

Immediately all wanted to have “try- 
outs.” The class selected a four-line poem 
from their poetry corner on the blackboard 
for the vocal test, and all acted as judges 
for the voice placements after each indi- 
vidual reading. 

Discussion then turned to the plan of 
choirs. Most of the informed students re- 
ported that choirs gave a more unified im- 
pression when they were arranged in a semi- 
circular manner. Therefore, in like manner, 
we seated our girls with high voices on 
small chairs in the first row, girls with low 
voices on larger chairs in the second row, 
and all boys stood to form the third row. 

The time now seemed ripe to give a more 
detailed description of the nature of real 
verse choirs. It took very little urging from 
this point to start suitable numbers. First, 


great exploring in the field of poetry began. 
Students brought in all kinds of poems for 
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practice; many were old favorites, some 
were poems clipped from current newspa- 
pers and magazines, while others were taken 
from the literature books which they 
thumbed continuously. 

The actual procedure for work on a poem 
followed this general plan: (1) The poem 
was read silently by all. (2) Next came an 
informal discussion of the thought of the 
poem and the poet’s choice of words. (3) 
Then individual suggestions were made re- 
garding right places for pausing, special 
emphasis for certain phrases, and original 
means of interpretation. (4) A trial reading 
aloud was next in order. (5) This was fol- 
lowed by criticisms, and also suggestions for 
special sound effects that would be in keep- 
ing with the theme of the poem. (6) Finally, 
each person made a copy of the poem on a 
small card which was to be held incon- 
spicuously during the reading. Many en- 
joyed the poems so thoroughly that they 
proudly informed me they would need no 
cards for they had memorized the poems. 

Since a choir usually had a director, it was 
felt that they, too, must have a director who 
would sit before them and perform similar 
duties. This was chosen as my responsibil- 
ity. 

When our repertoire was fairly sizable 
and the urge for an audience was felt, it 
was the universal opinion that a school as- 
sembly featuring our verse choir would be 
the fitting climax. The favorites were se- 
lected. 

Increased enthusiasm was shown as two 
boys volunteered to make a large picture 
frame so that we might have living illustra- 
tions of our poems. Special lighting effects 
were found valuable with the use of a spot 
light on our picture frame, and red and 
blue footlights to produce the dim effects 
desired for certain numbers. 

An original poem, explaining the pur- 
pose of the program, opened our numbers 
which were divided into three groups—im- 
pressionistic poems, story poems, and hu- 
morous poems. 
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The sound effects were secured in “The 
Pop Corn Song” by having the boys whisper 
the words “Pop-Pop-Pop” throughout the 
reading, which was being done by the girs 
One of the most impressive poems, and one 
which the group wholeheartedly enjoyed 
doing, was a four-stanza number, “Wind,” 
starting this way: 

The wind is a cat 
Which prowls at night 


Now in the valley 
Now in the height. 


Here the girls in the front row produced 
wind-like sounds using the syllable “ooh,” 
rising and falling as the occasion of the 
words demanded. On the line, “It sings to 
the moon”—a swishing sound made with the 
consonants “‘sh-sh” seemed in keeping with 
the idea. On the final lines: “Curls down for 
a nap and purrs and purrs” effort was made 
to create a lingering softness on the words 
“purrs and purrs.” 

There was no need to coax the boys to 
be deep and gruff when it came to reading, 
“The Song of the Pirate.” And with the in. 
spiration of a bloody, life-like pirate in the 
picture frame, they thoroughly relished the 
lines: 

We'd seize, and plunder, and murder 

Those whom we met at sea. 


“No quarter,” we cried, and the wretches died 
While my men laughed loud with glee. 


After this last line, three sinister “Heh-Heh- 
Heh” sounds were fittingly improvised to 
the thrill of the appreciative junior-high- 
school spectators. 

Elongating the vowel sounds and empha- 
sizing final consonants did much to add to 
the musical beauty of the lines, especially 
in “The Night Express,” where “e-a-0-u" 
were prominent: 

With a shrieking, screeching bellow 
Like a beast of days gone by 
With a glaring, blaring searchlight 
Like a monster’s piercing eye 
With a roaring, snoring furnace 
In a glowing fiery dress 
With a mumble, grumble, rumble— 
Goes the Night Express. 
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Other selections which we included for 
our assembly program were: 


“The Owl and the Pussycat”......... Lear 
"The Barefoot Boy”... .....0000. Whittier 
PUMPER” oo cc ccccccccccescces Sarrett 
“The Gol’ Darn Wheel”... . Western ballad 
DE tihvstdedbereneeeaeansin Lear 
i  <ncasedsanecreunasest Daley 
“Modern Hiawatha”................ Strong 


To add a bit of variety to the program a 
few individuals read poems alone. “A cow- 
boy song accompanied the poem “Gol’ Darn 


Projects IN CuRRENT HIsToRY 
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Wheel,” and the beating of a tom-tom along 
with Indian war-whoops served as a fitting 
atmosphere for the “Modern Hiawatha.” 

The reaction of the audience was most 
encouraging, and the frequent requests 
which have come from members of other 
English classes that they “would like to do 
it too” have made me feel that the experi- 
ment was worthwhile. Surely thirty-three 
boys and girls experienced literature by 
really feeling it was “fun to read poems to- 
gether.” 


4 Projects in Current History 


By A. M. MOSELEY 


HE students of the 10th grade Current 

History class of Greer High School have 
just completed an international good-will 
correspondence project. This is new, while 
the last three to be described were carried 
on last year but will also be conducted this 
year. The purpose of each such project is 
to make Current History something more 
than just Current Events. 

(1.) The first lesson of the year was on 
international affairs and it was a gloomy 
one. Of every nation studied, each was 
either at war, arming more and more for 
war, suspicious of other nations, or experi- 
encing some radical changes. 

It has been that way more or less for 
every week since that first lesson in Septem- 
ber. And, oh yes, the write-ups were accurate 
and interesting; the editors had done an 
excellent job, as they do each week, for we 
study impartial texts. The cause and effect 
of such an existent state of affairs the aver- 


-——- — 


Epiror’s Note: The four projects dis- 
cussed here have been conducted out in the 
author's Current History classes. Mr. Mose- 
ley teaches in the Greer High School, Greer, 
South. Carolina. 


age student knows fairly well. He knows 
that there is a little “World War” in Spain; 
and that the result will probably be a big 
one if it continues. He knows the Brussels 
Conference has failed in its objectives, and 
that such failure will lead to almost impos- 
sible negotiations for peace in the future. 

But pictures of a hideous world, like 
a country fed up on crime, get uninteresting, 
however well written and printed. The stu- 
dents tried to make a different effect. They 
wrote letters to students in sixteen foreign 
countries in the hope that their correspond- 
ence might have some of the elements of 
hope and understanding, and even make 
international friends. They realize that the 
boys and girls who live in these foreign 
lands are human just as they, and that they 
are capable of friendship. 

(2.) To teach that men and women not 
only make news, but also make history, 
and that history is in reality centered 
around individuals, each student is given 
a chance in the first week of December to 
vote on the ten leading individuals of the 
year—that is, the expiring year. If that list 
has its first choice corresponding with the 
choice of the editors of Time for the “Man 
and/or Woman of the Year,” that student is 
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given two A’s. If his list of ten men, or 
women, or both match the list place for 
place, that student is given three A’s. If 
he gets five or more correct, two A’s. In 
either event the student gets an A for a 
full list of ten names regardless of whether 
he gets any correct. 

(3.) As an incentive for interest in the 
future, the following project takes place 
also in December. Each student draws up 
a list of twenty events which he believes 
will take place during the New Year. In 
this list no such prediction as “John Doe 
will die in 1938” is accepted. The student 
must make his forecasts on the basis of 
what has taken place. 

Example: Last year a student predicted 
that the the Spanish conflict would con- 


tinue throughout 1937, mostly because of 
the Madrid defenses and help of Russia 
He was right. During the remaining five 
months of school if a prediction takes place, 
the student is advised to inform the teacher 
who will check it on the student’s list which 
is kept by the teacher in a file in the cabinet, 
This means extra credit—a boosting mark, 

(4.) The last project list is a compilation 
of the twenty outstanding events of the year 
going out, as the student sees it. This list 
is matched with that of the New York Time; 
which appears at the last of December or 
first of January in pictures. 

In each of these four projects the student 
exercises some little power of prognostica. 
tion, understanding, and an ability to tell 
the important from the unimportant. 


A Man Teacher’s Philosophy 
of His Job 


By CHARLES BLAKIE CLARK 


NE OF my first ambitions, and, indeed, 
QC one which I retained even through 
high school, was to be a construction engi- 
neer of some sort. 

I visualized myself as a master builder of 
great suspension bridges, or of beautiful sil- 
ver ribbons of highway which would be the 
means of communication between people. 
I wanted to see the immediate physical re- 
sults of my labors and to hear the words of 
the populace saying of me, “Well done!” It 
seemed to me that herein lay the secret to 


— 


Epitor’s Note: “The thought embodied 
in this article has been uplifting to me; 
possibly it may help others,” wrote the 
author in submitting the manuscript to us. 
Mr. Clark teaches in the Naples School, 
Naples, Florida. 





true and lasting happiness and of service to 
my fellow men. 

That ambition has somehow passed com- 
pletely out of my mind and has been re 
placed by one which seems infinitely much 
more worthwhile for me. One of the world’s 
best story tellers once told a story which em- 
bodies the idea which now dominates my 
mind. 

In the insane excitement which followed 
the overthrow of Napoleon, a young man of 
France, on the evening before he was to be 
married, was wrongly accused of plotting to 
help the Little Corporal in his desire and 
ambition to return to power, and was sum- 
marily hurried off to an island prison and 
was locked in a dungeon. 

Despairing of help, and straining to be 
free, he began the arduous task of tunnel- 
ing his way to freedom through the floor of 
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his small, dark prison. After weeks of toil 
he came quite suddenly into another dun- 

n which had been built at an even lower 
level than his own. 

The prisoner in that cell had been an out- 
standing college professor in one of Europe's 
best universities, and had been considered 
the most learned man of his time. He had 
been imprisoned for political reasons and 
had been practically forgotten for years. But 
the spirit of the old man had not been im- 
prisoned. Together, he and the young man 
then planned to dig their way from there on 
out to the sea. 

In the months of close association, made 
even closer by a common goal and a com- 
mon danger of being discovered, the old 
man imparted his knowledge, his ideas, and 
theories to his young partner; instilled his 
wisdom, hopes, and ambitions into the eager 
mind and heart of his young friend. 

Just as the first faint sounds of the pound- 
ing of the sea reached their ears, accelerating 
their digging to frenzied speed, their luck 
failed them. Suddenly, with no warning, the 
rock and sand which formed the top of the 
tunnel caved in, crushing and mortally 
wounding the old professor. Frantically the 
young man extricated him, and tenderly car- 
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ried him back to the lower dungeon of the 
prison. 

As the old man lay dying, supported by 
the arms of his heartbroken friend, no fear 
of death, no sign of futility or of failure was 
in his face. His eyes, looking lovingly into 
the tearful ones of the young man, were full 
of victory. He quieted the broken, despair- 
ing assurances that he was not going to die. 
He knew. No, he was not going to die; he 
was only beginning to live. His spirit of liv- 
ing had been born again in the heart of his 
friend and pupil, and he was happy. No, 
he wasn’t going to die—his life was not a 
failure. It was victory—glorious victory. 

If I can accomplish in some small way 
with the children I have in my care now 
what that old man accomplished so com- 
pletely there in that dungeon, I have at least 
started on the road to greatness—not in the 
popular conception of the word, but in its 
deeper, finer sense. 

Once I wanted to build. I still do. But the 
things which I want to build now are so 
different from the others. Those inanimate, 
lifeless, unresponsive, dead things. How dif- 
ferent are the new! I now have a human, 
growing mind to work with—a plastic where 
I had a stone before. 


and After the NRA 


Excerpts from 1938 report of National Child Labor Committee 


HE latest figures giving a nationwide 
ie of child laborers are those of the 
1930 census. Revealing the extent of child 
labor before the NRA, they showed more 
than two million children between the ages 
of 10 and 17, inclusive, or one out of every 
nine, gainfully occupied. 

Among children 10 to 13 years 235,328, 
or one out of every forty-one, were em- 
ployed, and of the 14- and 15-year-olds 
431,790, or one out of eleven, were em- 
ployed. 

The census figures do not fully reveal the 


extent of child labor. They include only a 
small fraction of children who engage in 
street trades and industrial home work, and 
omit many thousands who work regularly 
in various forms of industrialized agricul- 
ture, but whose work does not begin until 
after April 1, the date on which the census 
was taken. 

On the other hand, industrial employ- 
ment, especially in manufacturing indus- 
tries, has been reduced considerably since 
the 1930 census, due both to general unem- 
ployment conditions and to the improve- 
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ment of state laws in a number of important 
industrial states. Until the 1940 census is 
taken, there will be no reliable guide as to 
the actual extent of such employment. 

A marked reduction in child labor was 
accomplished through the code provisions 
of the NRA. Establishing a general i6-year 
age minimum, most codes fixed a higher 
minimum of 18 for hazardous work. In 
many non-manufacturing industries, chil- 
dren of 14 were permitted to work outside 
of school hours. 

Although actual yearly variations in child 
employment are not available between cen- 
sus years, the number of first regular em- 
ployment certificates granted annually to 
children clearly indicates the employment 
trend. 

A survey by the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, showing yearly 
changes in the number of employment cer- 
tificates issued to 14- and 15-year-olds in 
ten representative cities of 10,000 or more 
population during the period 1920-34, re- 
vealed a marked decrease in the number is- 
sued during the existence of the NRA. An- 
other important result of the code provi- 
sions was that the decrease of child workers 
under 16 was accompanied by an increase 
in job opportunities for 16- and 17-year- 
olds. Older brothers were finding jobs. 
Younger brothers were getting schooling 
and play. 

Statistics on employment certificates from 
those states and cities, which report regu- 
larly to the Federal Children’s Bureau tell 
the story of what happened when the NRA 
came to an end. 

During the first seven months following 
the Supreme Court outlawry of the NRA, 
12,000 certificates were issued to 14- and 
15-year-old children, an increase of 55 per- 
cent over the number of certificates 
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granted during the entire year of 193 

The Children’s Bureau, commenting op 
the increase in child labor, states: “Tt jg 
true that numerically considered a total of 
even 12,000 children exchanging school life 
for work may not loom large in comparison 
with the thousands who continue their edy. 
cation until they become sixteen. But the 
fact that such an increase as is here shown 
could take place during a period when 
there was no scarcity of adult labor, and im. 
mediately following the experience under 
the NRA that demonstrated the practica. 
bility of eliminating child labor altogether, 
is of great significance to all who have at 
heart the welfare of the growing genera 
tion.” 

In November, 1936, the Children’s Bu. 
reau issued another bulletin comparing the 
number of employment certificates issued to 
14- and 15-year-olds in the first five months 
of 1935, when the child labor provisions of 
the NRA were still in effect, with those is. 
sued in the same period in 1936. The figures, 
covering 10 states where no changes in the 
child labor laws had been made, the Dis 
trict of Columbia, and 98 cities in other 
states, revealed an increase of 150 per cent 
in the number issued during the 1936 pe 
riod—8,400 compared with 3,350. 

That the number of employment certif- 
cates issued does not begin to tell the story 
of child labor is indicated by the fact that in 
the studies made by the National Child 
Labor Committee this summer in the tiff 
mines of Missouri, the shrimp industry of 
the Southern Gulf States, and turpentine 
farms of Florida and Georgia, the vast ma- 
jority of children did not have employment 
certificates, and many, when questioned, 
had never heard of them. This was true also 
of children working in the box and czate 
factories covered in our study of 1936. 
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2 EDITORIAL —* 


The Siamese Twins of Civilization 


1. Democracy 


ou cannot legislate a people into be- 
alles democratic—you must educate 
them. The fact that we have a constitution 
stting forth the foundation of our govern- 
ment does not guarantee a democratic way 
of life. This way of life is something that 
must be continually sought after and redis- 
covered in the light of new social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

To say we are democratic in the true and 
full sense of the term is false. 

Democracy is more than voting once every 
two or four years. It is the food one has to 
eat, the clothes one has to wear, the recrea- 
tions, social and educational opportunities 
available for the development of a full life. 
These are more important as they are an 
integral part of our everyday existence. And 
to the extent that it is not possible for peo- 
ple to have adequate food, clothing, shelter 
and the finer attributes we do not have a 
democracy. Yes, it is easy to make New Year's 
resolutions, to make pronouncements; it is 
more difficult to carry them out in practice. 

History is replete with many encouraging 
changes that found their death warrant 
signed in a written manifesto that became 
the substitute for action. 

With such a written expression people 
needed no longer to worry about fighting. 
To have a constitution, to continually 
pledge allegiance, etc., was sufficient. 

We Americans were and I hope still are 
destined to reach the full expression of life 
%0 aptly set forth by James Truslow Adams 
in The Epic of America. 

This situation as set forth by Adams calls 
for more than a representative form of 
government, it calls for an understanding 
on the part of each individual voter of the 
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precepts of the democratic way of life so 
that the voter may shape the legislation 
necessary to the realization of such a life. 

We must see that democracy is a way of 
thinking, and behaving, that it is life itself 
and not a prefunctory casting of the ballot. 
The most prophetic phase of life is steeped 
in a telic activity. That discovery period in 
the history of any people where the formu- 
lation of principles to guide their lives 
was a matter of concern holds the greatest 
value. 

Finally and permanently to state guiding 
principles takes away the challenge for 
group thinking and other high types of 
growth. If we could but continue the kind 
of searching for the way portrayed in our 
own country’s beginnings there is still 
hope. 

To a democracy, the continual planning 
for a better life is necessary for stimulating 
the kind of activity that is in itself the crux 
of democratic living. A national life devoid 
of forward looking social and economic 
planning stagnates in its passivity and be- 
comes the breeding ground for those dy- 
namic insects called isms. Democracy must 
be ever cognizant of these isms as they 
have a way of stinging the human powers 
to a vital consideration of life’s common 
problems, a kind of activity that is in grave 
danger of becoming extinct in a politician- 
centered democracy. 

Do we have a democracy? No—because 
a democracy is not something that one has, 
it is something that one seeks, it is the desire 
for a full and free life for all, it is the 
promise of conditions contributory to mak- 
ing life more and more abundant. It is the 
means rather than the end. E. R. G. 
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2. Education 


v<> cannot drive a people into becoming 
educated, you must guide them after 
stimulating their fundamental drives. The 
means of providing education is character- 
ized by many of the dangers existent in 
the means of providing a democratic way 
of life. 

In education we are apt to take the sign, 
the symbol in the form of a mark made 
on an examination, the credits, units, 
honors, or degrees awarded, as evidence that 
education has taken place. Most of the 
means of education are very largely un- 
democratic—from administration and super- 
vision down to actual classroom teaching. 

Education is tarred by the same stick of 
dictation that has belabored our democratic 
way of life into a ritualistic acceptance of 
the symbol for the real thing. Instead of 
an education that is superimposed upon 
the children with the line of application 
beginning at the top and going to the 
bottom, we need one whose formulation 
begins at the bottom. 

Allow the pupils to have a say in what 
they wish to study, to take part in the re- 
organization of the curriculum, to suggest 
learning activities. Also, why not have the 
pupils mark themselves? These participat- 
ing activities are in themselves truly educa- 
tional and set the stage for real education 
to follow. 

As a teacher of a social-studies class in 
the junior high school, call for the life 
problems of the group and you have the 
basis of a stimulating and functional cur- 
riculum. 

We can obtain from such problems of 
social adjustment a cross referencing into 
the fields of science, art, consumer econom- 
ics, English and national social and eco- 
nomic planning. Truly a real learning situ- 
ation, in which subject matter is not some- 
thing to be memorized but something to 
be utilized in a life adjustment. 


How different from this is our present 
picture of education! A guess would place 
eight per cent of the present so-called edu. 
cational activities as “tripe”. Stuff to be 
memorized, to be handed back and for. 
gotten. Real education or learning occur 
when the pupil himself sees the value and 
uses the new idea, principle, or fact in 
making what he considers a better adjust. 
ment to a life problem. Subject matter wil] 
not suffer under this arrangement but wil] 
be given its rightful place in the sun asa 
body of functional material, since it has 
no value per se. 

Teachers report that their best classes 
are those in which the pupils have codper. 
atively engaged in setting up the materials 
and procedures to be used. This places the 
activity on a plane of individual contribu. 
tion rather than teacher dictation, and re 
sults in an unfolding growth based upon 
the internal drives of the pupils. 

In the continual seeking lies the promise 
of education. To repeat, you cannot drive 
a people into becoming educated, you must 
guide them after stimulating their funda- 
mental drives. 

Those Siamese twins of civilization, edu- 
cation and democracy, are mired in the bog 
of symbolical manifestation. On education 
lays whatever hope there is for democracy 
and on democracy lays whatever hope there 
is for education. Their health is of mutual 
concern. When education becomes ill de- 
mocracy also becomes ill. 

Likewise, in those countries where de- 
mocracy is dead and buried, the tombstone 
marking the grave of real education appears 
alongside. 

How cure the sick? What is the solution? 
Stimulate the full powers of the people 
toward an individual and group-conscious 
purposing. Make education and democracy 
a way of life. What is your answer? 

E. R. G. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Tenure and the Boards 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Px.D., J.D. 


Where a teacher was appointed by a board of 
education to serve as a temporary or substitute 
tacher in a regular vacancy, and such a teacher 
grved for a period of time sufficient to obtain 
tenure, (four years) no tenure rights were acquired. 
The board of education under the New York 
Statute has no legal right to appoint substitute or 
temporary teachers to fill regular vacancies and 
evade the tenure law. 

Commissioner Graves holds that “a teacher 
annot claim tenure when such claim is based upon 
an illegal substitute appointment,” although the 
period of service covered and the work done was 
the same as that of any regular teacher serving 
under a regular appointment. 

A teacher is presumed to know the law, and 
if her appointment is not made in accordance with 
the statute she should test the legality of such an 
appointment before the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. She cannot claim that she was misled into 
believing that she was serving as a regular or 
probationary teacher if the notice of appointment 
informed her that she would be serving as a tem- 
porary teacher and that although such service 
is in all respects similar to that of a probationary 
teacher, the time served cannot be counted as 
probationary service. 

But the time after the commencement of her 
ation to test the validity of her appointment be- 
fore the Commissioner of Education shall be 
cunted as probationary service, and the teacher 
stall be entitled io the regular salary provided 
for in the schedule for regular teachers after the 
date of the commencement of her action before 
the Commissioner of Education. 

The legal reasoning in this case is sound, al- 
though quibbling with words. It is only another 
agument that teachers should know something 
about the philosophy of the law regarding the pro- 
fesion of education, just as bankers know banking 
law, business men know business law, and doctors 
are given a course in medical jurisprudence as a 
part of the requirement for graduation. Ignorance 
of the law of her profession excuses no teacher. 

There are, of course, some differences of opinion 
among courts as to the acts of a board of education. 
It has been argued that where a board has only 
the power to appoint teachers to regular probation- 
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ary periods, any appointment to a regular position 
made by a board shall be so considered regardless 
of what the board may have called the position— 
whether that of a probationary, a substitute, or a 
temporary teacher. The board’s power being 
definitely fixed by statute, a subterfuge cannot be 
used to defeat the statute, and such an appoint- 
ment must be considered as being made in accord- 
ance with the law. 

It is the purpose of the courts, under one type 
of legal philosophy, to hold acts of boards of educa- 
tion legal insofar as possible, since they have no 
power to act ultra vires. Where an act of a board 
can be declared legal in spite of the terms used or 
the apparent intent, the courts will consider the 
appointment as legal and the rights of the teacher 
established accordingly under the statute. This 
would prevent fraud upon the law. Under this 
rule the teacher would have served probation and 
the board would have been compelled to pay 
accordingly. 

The rule of the Commissioner, however, places 
the responsibility upon the teacher to test the valid- 
ity of a board of education’s acts and compel a board 
to comply with the law. 

Matter of the appeal of Mearl M. Deas v. Board 
of Education of Mt. Vernon, 55 State Dept. Reports 
559, (Sept. 9, 1936). 

In a similar case the New Jersey State Board of 
Education holds contrary to the decision of the 
Commissioner of Education of New York. A teacher 
was appointed as a substitute teacher and was so 
notified. She taught continuously for three consecu- 
tive academic years. The board continued the 
teacher in service for the fourth year and later dis- 
missed her from service. 

The State Board held that the teacher had tenure 
and that the three years served as a substitute 
teacher were in fact services of a probationary 
teacher, although the salary was less than a probation- 
ary teacher since the Board of Education had no 
power to employ a substitute to fill a regular position. 
The board's illegal act must be held to be intended 
as a legal appointment, since the time served and 
the position filled was the same as that which 
would be required of a regular probationary teacher, 
thus preventing fraud upon the law. 

Wall v. Jersey City Board of Education, Decision 
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of the New Jersey State Board of Education, May 1, 
1937- 


Transfer of Teachers 


Under the New York Education Law a board of 
education has the power to transfer teachers on 
tenure from one school to another or from one grade 
of a course of study to another grade in such course. 
Such transfer must not interfere with salary rights. 
It must be shown that the board acted arbitrarily 
in order to permit the Commissioner of Education 
to pass upon the appeal. 

Matter of the Appeal of Mrs. Claire Simmonds 
v. Board of Education of New York City. 55 State 
Dept. Rept. 581, October 6, 1936. 


No Tenure of Position 


In Indiana tenure is extended to the superin- 
tendent of schools but the courts hold that since 
the tenure act does not specify a particular position 
for any teacher, the board of education may change 
a teacher at will. Where a superintendent of schools 
was demoted to the principalship of a high school 
with a lower salary such change under the provi- 
sions of the act was within the power of the board 
of education. 

School City of Peru et al v. State ex rel Young- 
blood (Ind.) 7 N.E. 176, April 1, 1937. 


No Dismissal Over Debts 


A failure to pay creditors does not warrant dis- 
missal of a teacher in the public school system. 
While the failure of a teacher in a community to 
pay his just debts may subject him to the censure 
of his associates, nevertheless, his private business 
affairs cannot be said to come within the purview of 
investigation on the part of a board of education. 
Such cause is entirely insufficient to warrant dis- 
missal as a teacher in the public school system. 

Commissioner Graves in this decision clearly 
defines the limit of a board of education's ability to 
pry into the private affairs of teachers. Boards of 
Education as agents of the State are supposed to be 
appointed to deal with school matters and not to 
lower their dignity to the unbecoming act of “snoop- 
ing” into the private affairs of the teacher. This 
decision is a long way in the right direction to set 
a policy of emancipating the teacher from the petty 
tyranny and the ill advised inhuman domination 
that some boards of education practice in respect 
to teachers and their private matters outside of 
school. 

Matter of Appeal of Paul Patterson v. Board of 
Education of Union Free School District No. 3 of 
Ripley. 55 State Dept. Rept 452, 1936. 


Dismissal Too Severe 


New York presents a novel case in which there 
is a strong element of human justice. The Com. 
missioner of Education has the power to reviey 
dismissal and other punishment administered tp 
teachers on tenure by boards of education: 

A teacher found guilty of charges was dismisseq 
by the Board of Education. The commission Upon 
appeal held that although the teacher was guilty a 
found by the Board of Education, the penalty wa 
too severe. The teacher was sixty-eight years olf 
and had served in the city for thirty-one yearn 
During all these years he had never been subjected 
to any complaint and even at his hearing before the 
Board his efficiency had not been impugned. The 
penalty meted out by the Board of Education would 
deprive him of his rights built up during the many 
years of service under the Retirement Law. 

“In view of his prior unimpeached record and in 
view of the fact that the penalty established by 
the Board forfeits his retirement rights, I am of 
the opinion that such penalty is too severe,” says 
the Commissioner, who thereupon remanded the 
case to the Board of Education in order that it might 
adjust its penalty to accord the teacher the privilege 
of retiring. 

The Commissioner has found it necessary, under 
a new section of the Education Law in New York 
permitting suspension of teachers and dismissal, to 
reduce the penalty of a number of Boards of Edv- 
cation who have meted out penalties greater than 
would have been given by courts to some of the worst 
criminals. 

The new section unfortunately does not provide 
as it should for a limit of punishment, as is the 
common practice of most statutes for offenses punish- 
able by fines or deprivation of right and property. 
The legislature will be given an opportunity t 
correct this defect. The Commissioner of Edua- 
tion’s human consideration of the cases has been 
highly commended. 

Matter of appeal of William R. Hayward v. The 
Board of Education of New York City. 55 Stale 
Dept. Rept. 510. 


Tenure and Evening School 


Where the tenure statute provides, as it does in 
the cities of the State of New York, that a teacher 
who has served a probationary period shall hold his 
position during good behavior and efficient and 
competent service, such provision of the statute 5 
broad enough to apply to evening school teaches 
and to give them permanent tenure. 

Cohen, et al v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, 296 N.Y.S. 522, April 15, 1937- 
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GROWTH IN ENGLISH S1 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth Years 
By FOWLER, DOUGLASS, SIMPSON, ADAMS 


“Selling” the Pupil the Importance of Good English 


The use of vital centers of interest—radio, motion pictures, newspapers, maga- 
zines, clubs, community activities, vocational opportunities, etc.—to make s 
English “come alive” and to bring home the daily-life value of its effective use. 

Such units as Getting Along with Others, The Art of Behavior, Traveling for 

Pleasure, Riding a Hobby, Enjoying Games and Parties, Learning about Respon- 

sible Citizenship, illustrate the part English is made to play in personality devel- 
opment and in adjustment to social, civic, and business relationships. 


Unremitting Emphasis on the Essentials 


S 
See Graded Steps in Habits and Skills. Note the planned and recurrent practice 
on the sentence sense, orderly thought development, paragraphing—always in 
realistic situations, not segregated from everyday life. Skills are always repeated, 
never dropped after presentation as in the compartment method. Note the 
attention to vocabulary development. 
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and research contributions to curriculum construc- 
tion, twelve special chapters are assigned to conven- 
tional subjects. The final chapter, “Trends in Cur- 
riulum Building”, provides valuable orientation for 
the conservative who is content to make a very little 
ess at a time, but to make that little thorough- 
jyand democratically. 
"Such a program would doubtless be justified for 
those who expect that the world tomorrow will 
be very like that of yesterday. More sceptical and 
impatient people will find little in this scholarly 
ompendium that will arouse their enthusiasm. 


How Fare American Youth? A Report to 
the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, by 
Homer P. Rainey and Others. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1937. 186 pages, $1.50. 

It may be, of course, that we adults are unduly 
entimentalizing the state of discouragement and 
frustration of youth. Who of us is not thwarted 
and frustrated, and to some degree perverted by 
scial factors beyond our control! It may have fallen 
with peculiar force on this generation of youths to 
adjust themselves to a society marked by social drift 
and day dreaming, faced with myriad problems to 
which no certain answers are known, but inter- 
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spersed with eddies and currents of active adapta- 
tion. It is all confusing enough, to be sure. But it 
it hopeless only to those youths and adults who 
“take it lying down”—our amazingly large fraction! 

Nevertheless, it is a responsibility of educators 
and other alert citizens to know the conditions that 
exist among youths. For bewildered youths, lethargic 
youths, complacent youths, hopeless youths, and 
youths with fixed ideas are not the stuff out of 
which an emergent society of tolerance and social 
justice, and of universal plenty and culture is to 
be wrought. 

The authors of this volume have collated many 
important facts that they discuss under the head- 
ings: The Youth Among Us; Youth and Jobs; Youth 
and the Schools: Youth and Health; Recreation for 
Youth; The Plight of Rural Youth; Negro Youth; 
Youth and the Home; and Youth and the Larger 
Citizenship. Most of the chapters are somewhat 
rudimentary but their scope is broad. 

The reviewer, however, is amazed at the super- 
ficiality of the final chapter. Is the Commission 
actually unaware of such vigorous and challenging 
youth movements as the American Student Union 
and its affiliated organizations, the youthful leaders 
among the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, the International 
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Labor Defence, the Workers Defence League, and 
the numerous “rightist” groups—Nazi, fascist, anti- 
semitic, anti-“radical” youths? These for good or 
for ill are all concerned with the larger citizenship. 
If we are going to look frankly and fearlessly at 
youth, let us not wear blinders. 


Social Psychology of Education, by A. O. 
Bowben and Irvinc R. MELBo. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1937- 296 pages. $2.50. 

The mechanistic systems of psychology did not by 
any means fail to take account of the social factors 
that affect human behaviors. Their emphasis was, 
however, so directed to the reacting mechanism 
within the individual learner that a supplementation 
which emphasized the social situations, standards, 
and patterns, and their influence on desires and 
inhibitions has been necessary. Hence, social psy- 
chology. 

Bowden and Melbo have sought to help us to 
learn the lessons from sociology and anthropology in 
order to improve our understanding of human per- 
sonality. The book is prepared for classes in teacher- 
preparatory institutions and for educational workers. 

After orienting the reader, the authors plunge 
immediately into the recitation as an example of 
social-psychological procedure. Then they discuss 


attitudes and values, personality, social control, ag. 
ministrative control, rumor, gossip, innuendo, 
aganda, and public opinion. Chapter IX explains 
teacher failures. Chapter X discusses polarization of 
behavior and educational balance. 


Horace Mann: Educational Statesman, by 
E. I. F. Witiiams. New York: The Mac. 
millan Company, 1937. 367 pages, $2.00, 
The Horace Mann centennial brought forth q 

number of books and very many magazine artic 
reviewing the life and appraising the contributions 
of the great educational leader. Professor Williams 
book is a sincere and clearly written appreciation of 
the “Father of the Common Schools”. He follows 
conventional biographical lines. 

Mann’s boyhood, education, legislative experi- 
ence, his embarkation in the surge of social reform, 
and his seizing upon popular education as his “great 
cause”. Then follows an account of his career as 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Edua- 
tion, his missionary work, his leadership in teacher 
education, his forceful and influential annual re. 
ports, and his decision to take the place of John 
Quincy Adams in Congress, there to support the 
anti-slavery movement. 

Finally, he reaches the last six years, those of 
his Presidency at Antioch—non-sectarian and coedu- 
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ational, open to negroes, with competition for place 
and prize avoided, with guidance and friendly rela- 
tions replacing authoritative “discipline”. It was a 
brave and great adventure, foredoomed to failure 
for Mann—but only temporary failure for American 
education. 

It is a story of every positive and unswerving 
character. It is a story worth reading again and 
again. It raises to sublime heights the hopes, victo- 
ries, and failures of the common man who wills to 
live purposively.—P. W. L. C. 


The Quick and the Dead, by GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD; edited by Roland Ketchum. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1937, $1.16. 

This is a unique little volume containing word 
portraits (personality portraits) of Theodore Roose- 
yelt, Woodrow Wilson, Thomas Alva Edison, Henry 
ford, Nikolai Lenin, Benito Mussolini, and Calvin 
Coolidge. This is not a book of biographies; it is 
more of a discussion of the ideas these men had on 
such topics as wealth, power, religion, love, war, 
sport, health, money, etc. The author attempts to 
explain each person’s ideals, practices, ambitions, 
and philosophy of life. The topics discussed and 
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materials used are of the type desirable for boys 
and girls of early high school age to read. 

Each portrait is done in about thirty pages. The 
discussions in each are built up around short quota- 
tions taken from newspapers, writings, biographies, 
etc., of the person being discussed. The number of 
quotations used in each case runs from 28 to 67, 
with citations for them listed in the back of the 
book. There are also 23 pages of additional notes 
of explanation placed before the index. The work 
is well done. 

There is no marginal topic or other indication 
of what is discussed except the general heading— 
the man’s name. Considerable time might be wasted 
if one was looking for a specific item. C. M. BENNETT 


Safeguarding Mental Health, by RAPHAEL 
C. McCartuy. New York: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1937. 297 pages, 
$2.50. 

A completely successful life implies a very great 
deal more than the attainment of economic inde- 
pendence or the winning of social and political 
prestige. It depends, says Father McCarthy, “upon 
self-mastery, and the man who has failed to achieve 
that cannot be said to have made a success of his 
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3 Manuals for 


Homeroom teachers 
Guidance teachers 
or Counselors 


- 
Common Problems 


Vol. I (See title below) contains class-discussion 
units on the sixty problems most common among high- 
school pupils. These problems were selected from 
among hundreds by committees of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. The emphasis of this 
volume is on adjustment. Complete outline guides and 
bibliography for guidance courses are included. 


2. 
Case-Conferences 


Vol. II (See title below) contains 52 case problems 
that have been used by counselors. The case-conference 
method is explained in 22 pages. Authorities on guid- 
ance have termed this manual of personal social rela- 
tions superior to any publication in its field. 


3. 


Guidance Testing 


Vol. III (See title below) presents what many guid- 
ance authorities consider to be the finest guidance 
testing program ever offered. There are 63 tests cover- 
ing pupils’ knowledge, abilities, attitudes, interests, 
etc. These are not competitive tests, but are tests 
which the pupil takes for his own information and for 
the guidance records. 


The Inor GROUP 
GUIDANCE Series 


By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I (Adjustment) Common Problems in 
os i ga. 0 ke aad 
Vol. II (Character) Case-Conference Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance ........... . 
Vol. III (Tests) Self-Measurement Projects 
in Group Guidance ..............::; $ 
Vol. IV (Deskbook) Organization and Su- 
pervision of Guidance .............. $3.65 


30-day approval 


Inor Publishing Co. 
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life no matter how much wealth he may hay 
amassed or how much fame he may have acquired, 
or how effectively he may have conquered certaip 
elements of his environment.” 

This excerpt from the letter which accompanieg 
the review copy of this book will indicate the poi 
of view of the author. Mental health is to be y. 
tained by the individual through volitional organi, 
zation and discipline of his own desires and be. 
haviors. Heredity and environment are of great im. 
portance, to be sure, but they must never be use 
to excuse man’s failure in self-control. 

Chapters IV-VI contain advice to the teacher ang 
parent regarding child training. Chapters VII-xy 
discuss for the general reader as well as the teacher 
such factors as defense mechanisms, compensation, 
fear, emotional control, religion, will-power, ang 
mental health for adults. The style is clear and 
straight-forward. 

As might be expected, Father McCarthy's dis. 
course is frequently didactical, even homiletical. He 
is a psychologist of sound scholarship, however, and 
although he is inclined to challenge some attitudes 
that he believes the “progressive” educator holds, 
there is little in his book to which most modem 
educators would take exception. 


Education for Citizenship in Secondary 
Schools, by teachers in secondary schools 
of Great Britain, and others. Foreword 
by Oliver Stanley. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 263 pages. $1.50. 

In the Preface of this volume, Sir Henry Hadow 
approaches the proposal for conscious citizenship 
training in the classrooms of secondary schools in 
more gingerly fashion than would an American 
apologist for such education. Between the lines one 
may read the resistance of the British teacher to 
such overt recognition of what the code assumes 
would be more subtly accomplished. He speaks of 
it as “a work so complex and so controversial it has 
been impossible to avoid all bias.” 

Part I includes four short sections dealing with 
the aims and theory of education for citizenship; 
Part IL presents methods of promoting citizenship 
in connection with ten school subjects; Part III has 
two sections discussing clear and accurate thinking; 
Part IV deals with broadcasting and the teaching 
of citizenship. 

Four appendices discuss the “domestic” subjects 
(home economics), newspaper reading, a “modern” 
course (Post-School Certificate years for boys without 
desire or aptitude for specialization along scholar- 
ship lines but who are going “to the university, 
to Sandhurst, or directly into business”), and 
“grouped” courses (activity core-curriculum). 

The reading of this book provides a most interest- 
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ing and valuable perspective on problems of civic 
education in American schools. Verbal acceptance 
of the civic functions of education is here almost 
yniversal; in Great Britain it is spoken about with 
timidity. School atmosphere there, however, has al- 
ways been a more potent though unmentioned in- 
quence for behavior in accordance with a civic 
ode, than is the case in most of our schools. 


America and the New Frontier, by GEORGE 
EarL FREELAND and JAMES TRUSLOW 
Apams. Boston: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. 645 pages, $1.60 ($1.20 to schools). 
This is a departure from the usual ninth grade 

gdal-science textbook. So much so, in fact, that it 
gems to be social history rather than civics. The 
principal author writes in his note preceding the 
txt: “A large amount of important history that 
has been omitted from the usual textbook is in- 
duded here.” Teachers will disagree as to what is 
the important history. For example, the book de- 
votes four pages to Captain Bligh and Mutiny on 
the Bounty, including several scenes from the mov- 
ing picture of that title. 

The opening sentence of the note states: “The 
central purpose of this book is to make citizens 
better equipped to face realities.” Yet this volume 
ontains no unit or chapter on local government 
and nothing on housing or slums. 

The authors have provided an abundance of 
good cartoons and illustraiions. Many are very small, 
however, and have captions difficult to read. Gen- 
erally, they are appropriately chosen. 

The geographic associations in the material are 
well made and, together with the excellent historical 
treatment of the book, should make it a valuable 
addition to those curriculums in which geography, 
history, and human relations are combined into the 
broader field of social sciences. The reviewer would 
not care to use it as an exclusive ninth grade text- 
book in his Civics classes because it lacks the treat- 
ment of several important present-day problems in 
our own communities—EDWARD J. LESSER 


Numbers and Numerals, by Davin EUGENE 
SmitH and JEKUTHIAL GINsBURG. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 1937, x + 52 pages. 

This booklet is Monograph Number One of a 
proposed series of “Contributions of Mathematics 
to Civilization,” under the editorship of W. D. 
Reeve. The first sentence of the preface follows: 
“This is a story of numbers, telling how numbers 
fame into use, and what the first crude numerals, 
or number symbols, meant in the days when the 
world was young.” 

The scope of this little book is told best in the 
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chapter titles: Learning to Count, Naming the Num- 
bers, From Numbers to Numerals, From Numerals 
to Computation, Fractions, Mystery of Numbers, 
Number Pleasantries, Story of a Few Arithmetic 
Words. 








A NEW ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


By Marcaret E. BENNETT 
and Haro_p C. Hanp 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 


$1.24 


DESIGNS for PERSONALITY 


$1.36 


BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


$1.36 


HE THREE books in this new series (with 

teacher’s manual), represent the outgrowth 
of more than ten years of counseling and group 
guidance experience with high school students. 
They deal with activities and problems which this 
experience has shown to be vital in the lives of 
high school students and pertinent to their needs 
and interests. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 
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OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


Only complete guide to new information on occupa- 
tional opportunities, training, and trends. Continuous 
annotated biblia raphy. Published monthly. Annual 
subscription $5. Write for free sample. 


Occupational Index 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Numbers and Numerals is good enough to find 
a welcome place in many arithmetic classes and in 
many teachers college libraries——J. A. DRUSHEL 


Character Education Throughout the 
School. Prepared by a Committee of the 
staff of the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
Earl K. Peckham, Chairman and Editor. 
1938, 38 pages. 

In the foreword of this attractive brochure, 
Superintendent Carrol R. Reed says: 

“Character training has been the goal of every 
true teacher since teaching began, but character is 
not to be secured through any mysterious prescrip- 
tion or through the mastery of any body of knowl- 
edge. Character is like health. It is the product of a 
way of living through which, day by day, strength 
is acquired. 

“Character education in the schools concerns it- 
self primarily with the conduct and actions of chil- 
dren rather than with what they know. It is true 
that young people do not always do as well as they 
know how to do. The supreme function of the school 
is to see that every child has every possible chance 
to develop from within, every latent God-given ca- 
pacity.” 

The three sections of the booklet are entitled: 
The Classroom Supplies Numerous Opportunities 
for Character Education; Programs That Promote 
Character Activities; and The Problem of Character 
Education. Each one is appropriately illustrated with 
photographs of actual school situations in which 
character education is, or at least may be, implicit. 

Section II includes expositions of twelve types of 
undertakings and activities that are assumed to pro- 
mote character development. Unfortunately, the 
Committee has nowhere made clear whether the 
character that it has in mind involves any other 
intellectual activity on the part of the educand 
than a placid moronic acceptance of the beautiful 
and perfect world which he finds all arranged for 
him, by the teachers, city fathers, and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Educational Experiments in Social Settle- 
ments, by GAYNELL Hawkins. New York: 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. 1937, 145 pages. 

This delightfully written report of a survey of the 
problems and difficulties that confront settlement 
house leaders, and of their efforts to meet them, 
turns out to be a treatment of social philosophy 
as well. The settlement is a product of liberalism— 
“an old Liberal in brick .. . with her odd mixture 
of piety, courage, and wit. . . . Within her doors 


she still attempts to introduce foreigners to the 


American way, but she is not so sure as she once 
was that she herself knows the charted road.” 

Six criteria are set up for evaluating the work 
conducted by the settlement for educating adults. 
(1) It should “concern itself with the experiences 
that the student as an adult brings to his subject, 
or his class, or his group”; (2) “It may seek to §ijj 
gaps in the student's life, but they must be cop. 
sidered social as well as learning gaps, and the 
process of learning must be a social process”; (3) 
“It must allow for complete freedom—freedom of 
inquiry and freedom in the use of knowledge 
gained”; (4) “It should have for its goal an inter. 
pretation of the present so that its students may 
function more happily and more fruitfully in a 
world that seems out of tune with their innate 
desires”; (5) “It must be assumed that it is for al] 
of us, whether we be learned in a particular field 
or not”; (6) “It is no hand-me-down.” 

These criteria the investigator applies to examples 
drawn from settlement house educational adventures 
in New York and Chicago. 

With slight adaptations, these criteria might well 
be applied to the education of children as well as 
adults. 


A Guide to Codperative Community Study, 
by JuLian C, Avpricu. A Bulletin of the 
St. Louis County Commission on the 
Teaching of the Social Studies. St. Louis, 
Missouri: 208 Eads Hall, Washington 
University. November, 1937. 67 mimeo- 
graphed pages. 

Year after year the vigorous St. Louis County 
Commission collects, organizes, and distributes to 
social-studies teachers most valuable teaching ma- 
terials and statements regarding vital social prob- 
lems. Already this school year, there have been 
issued by the Committee on Direction lists of avail- 
able units, samples of these units, suggestions to 
community associations on developing content areas 
for each school level, suggestions for constructing 
units of work, and finally the pamphlet here re- 
viewed. 

Mr. Aldrich explains the need and objectives of 
community study, the phases of community life that 
may best be studied, and the techniques of such 
studies. Next he formulates the criteria for the 
selection of specific studies, sets forth suggestions 
for inaugurating community studies, and elaborates 
examples of such studies of various grade groups. 

There are appendices listing eighteen pages of 
titles of sources of documentary material (some of 
them available in the Commission's files), a bibliog- 
raphy of state and local history and government, 
a list of business, social, and government agencics 
in the St. Louis area, and a selected bibliography 
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Boyee-Beatty Pupils Show: 


1. Increased interest in mathematics 


2. Gains over normal expectations in 
pure mathematics skills 


3. A new understanding of important 
social and economic problems 


The Treadwell Junior High School, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., used the five Boyce-Beatty Units 
in seventh and eighth grade classes containing 
200 pupils throughout the 1936-37 school year. 
The Stanford Arithmetic Test and the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test were given to all 
pupils before and after their year of Boyce- 
Beatty Mathematics, with the following results: 

Stanford Arithmetic Test: The 200 pu- 
pils scored average gains of 82% over normal 
expectations in arithmetic reasoning and arith- 
metic computation. 

Metropolitan Achievement Test: Aver- 
age gains over normal expectations for the 200 
pupils, in arithmetic fundamentals and arith- 
metic problems, were 29%. 

But in addition to the unusual increase in 


arithmetic skill of the pupils must be counted 


the social-economic information they acquired 
in the three social-economic Units of this Series 
that present mathematics in terms of Family 
Financial Problems, Health, and Leisure. 

The two Treadwell mathematics teachers 
who conducted the classes state: “The greatest 
gain individually was made by the 8-3 class, 
which was the poorest prepared of the five 
groups. For the first time these pupils seemed 
vitally interested in mathematics. Boyce-Beatty 
mathematics meant more than just figures to 
them. 

“The Boyce-Beatty Units are splendid texts. 
Every Unit takes up something that is thor- 
oughly understandable to the pupil. In short, 
it is the mathematics of his daily life, and 
naturally he is interested. Since he is inter- 
ested, it follows that he learns.” 


Boyce- Beatty MATHEMATICS 
of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 


7th or 8th Grade 
FINANCE UNIT—Family Financial Problems, 74¢ 
HEALTH UNIT—The Economics of Health, 84¢ 
8th or 9th Grade 
LEISURE UNIT—The Economics of Leisure Activities, 84¢ 
GEOMETRY UNIT—Measuring Land, Sky and Sea, 96¢ 
All 4 Semesters 
DRILL UNIT—Drill Exercises and Diagnostic Tests, 85¢ 


30-DAY APPROVAL 


INOR 


PUBLISHING CO. 


207 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Published Under the 
Auspices of the 
Progressive Education 
Association: 


TRAINING 
IN 
DEMOCRACY: 
The New Schools of 


Czechoslovakia 
By Francis H. Stuerm, Ph.D. 


From the Introduction by 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
President of the 
Progressive Education Ass’n.: 


“Dr. Francis H. Stuerm’s account of the 
efforts of the Czechoslovak Republic in our 
time to establish and maintain a program of 
education to meet the needs of a democracy is 
a useful example of a kind of international 
exchange of ideas and experiences that has 
proved exceedingly valuable in the past and 
has possibilities that are hardly realized today. 

“More Americans and other English-speak- 
ing people should know what the Czechoslovak 
Republic is doing. It is of interest not only to 
those who speak of ‘progressive education’ but 
to many others who do not use the term but 
are sincerely trying to help the people of 
democracies to educate themselves richly and 
well.” 


272 pages, 28 photographs 
$2.50 net 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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on comparative community study. This invaluable 
pamphlet should serve as an inspiration and mode 
for local groups of social-studies teachers the country 
over. 


Handbook on Curriculum Study. Curric. 
lum Series Bulletin No. 1. Prepared up. 
der the direction of the Oregon State 
Teachers Association in coéperation with 
the State Department of Education, Ore. 
gon. 186 pages. 


This bulletin provides orientation for teache 
committees which are working on various aspects of 
curriculum revision. It consists of seven concise 
chapters: I. The Changing Nature of Social Life, 
II. The Developments of New Points of View in 
Psychology, III. A Philosophy of Education, ly, 
Basic Principles Underlying Curriculum Improve. 
ment, V. Aims, VI. Organization of the Curriq. 
lum, and VII. Production of Units of Work. 

Four appendices follow: A. Dictionary of Terms 
for Curriculum Workers, B. Project in First Term 
English, C. Unit of Work in Colonial Life, Fifth 
Grade, and D. General Bibliography. As these head- 
ings indicate, this volume should be of valuable 
concrete aid to those for whom it has been prepared. 


Educational, Psychological, and Personality 
Tests of 1936, by Oscar K. Buros. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: School of Educa. 
tion, Rutgers University, 1937, 141 pages, 
75 cents. 

In 1936, Doctor Buros published a pamphlet 
containing classified and annotated titles of tests 
for 1933, 1934, and 1935. The present volume in- 
cludes not only the later tests, but also a book- 
review digest of publications of the years 1933-35. 
Also there are published a book-review digest of 
measurement books and monographs for the years 
1933-36. 

Doctor Buros, who has performed the laborious 
task of collecting, classifying, and annotating the 
tests listed in these two pamphlets, has rendered a 
very valuable service. He and his colleagues are now 
planning a new magazine to be entitled Educational 
and Psychological Books: A Classified, Annotated 
Bibliography and Book Review Digest of Current 
Books in Education and Psychology. 

Future issues of these pamphlets will include 
not only the tests published during the past calen- 
dar year, but also all tests of the current year re 
ceived by the editors up to the time copy must be 
sent to the printers. The new plan will thus ma 
ierially lesson the lag between the publication of a 
measuring instrument and its listing in the bulletin 
». W. L. C. 
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FACT AND STORY 
SERIES 


Seven Days at Sea 


Here and There and Home 


Two books by Ruth Strang, Barbara S. 
Burks, and Helene S. Puls, providing 
easy, interesting reading material for 
boys and girls of mature interests but 
undeveloped reading ability. Test ques- 
tions are added, for the checking of com- 


prehension. 


Price $1.00 each clothbound 


TESTS OF 
THE SOCIALLY 
COMPETENT 
PERSON 


This new testing device, for junior-senior 
high school level, measures student re- 
actions to everyday situations in Health, 
Personal Economics, Family-Community 
Relations, and Social-Civic Relations. It 
emphasizes new materials, evaluates ef- 
fectiveness of the curriculum from a new 
angle, and provides for individual diag- 
nosis and guidance. 


16-page test booklet, $6.30 per 100 
Smaller quantities pro rata 
Specimen set 15 cents 





Teachers College Record 


CURRICULUM NUMBER 


Contents: Some Requirements of the 
Elementary School Curriculum, by Her- 
bert B. Bruner. An “Experience-Curricu- 
lum” for Slow Learners at Public School 
500: Speyer School, by W. B. Feather- 
stone. An Enrichment Curriculum for 
Rapid Learners at Public School 500: 
Speyer School, by Leta S. Hollingworth. 
Toward a New High School Curriculum, 
by Will French. Social Understanding 
and the School Curriculum, by Hollis 
L, Caswell. The Arts and Aesthetics, by 
L. Thomas Hopkins. 


45 cents per copy 





Teachers College Record 


SOCIAL STUDIES NUMBER 


Contents: Public Support for a Social 
Studies Program, by Jesse H. Newlon. 
Living in a Machine Age, by Alice Stew- 
art. What Economic Information Is of 
Most Worth?, by Harold F. Clark. Hu- 
man Ecology—A New Social Science, 
by George T. Renner. We Need Better 
Social Science Teachers, by Erling M. 
Hunt. American Intellectual History in 
the Secondary Schools, by Merle Curti. 
Opening the Way for an Understanding 
of Modern Problems, by Mary Harden. 


45 cents per copy 








BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College 


Columbia University 


New York City 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL second. Teachers seem to have entered into , 
(Continued from page 415) conspiracy to take the heritage of the ages ang 
13. The janitor who spends over half an hour transform it into petroleum jelly. : 
to tell you how much work he has to do and cuts Next © gue robbing, it is hard to imagine Vol. 
corners to finish your room. anything more ghoulish than the desecration of 


14. The athletic director who expounds the gospel the world’s Classics by ae wae — never 
of intramural athletics, only to present for approval have appreciated chem = any S aoe become 
heavier schedules of major and minor sports, all of Parties to the travesties which take place daily 


them interscholastic. thousands ea ¢~ : yt N 
15. The worrying person who enjoys tenure, but Better oe , a e a: = : ae Crear, 
who can’t be happy unless she knows some group Socrates and their friends in their murky purgatorig 


in the community is criticizing the school or has = take them by che nok ot 2 Ole 
designs on its present program. a a = 

16. The school district which demands that wens page Te wed failing to remember 
requisitions for the next school year be completed whet Desde mens tad is ame wnen Ge wa 
and approved by March—with deliveries of ma- her ‘kerchief at Othello is as deadening to the 
terials (if at all) around November of the next “™%* eCanentedyp 00S & Ge he tne one 











term R. B.N a youngster for failing to remember whether {, 
‘ ileactrees Leger was defeated by Herkimer or by Rockefeller, 
- W. S. McC. ;= 
Leading the Horse to Water e Pe 
If all the antipathies to things scholarly were ever 8 
analyzed, those generated in classrooms would, if ’ sary if : 
placed end to end, reach from Kingdom Come to How About Your School! rium it 
Armageddon. “, . . the whining school boy, with his satchel In a 
Similarly, if all the misconceptions of the func- And shining morning face, creeping like snail the fasi 
tional uses of English, mathematics and the sciences Unwillingly to school, . . ."—As You Like It, Ul, 7. : os 
were thrown into a rain barrel, they would asphyx- If Shakespeare is right your school is wrong. st th 
iate eleven million wiggletails in three-quarters of a C. W. R. uty anc 
is overt 
in whi 
select 
and rel 
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placed 
. . progres 
How to Recognize It and Deal with It | } wii 
determ: 
rials ay 
An experimental unit of study materials published by The Institute for Need 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc., for use in junior and senior high school classes. 
Price: 60c each for single copies, 50c each for quantity orders of ten or Eprr 
more copies to the same address. find a 
methoc 
THE INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, Inc.* Progre: 
132 Morningside Drive greater 
New York, N.Y. brarian 
‘ neve , librari 
* The Institute, a non-profit organization, publishes PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, Sheet 
a monthly letter to help the intelligent citizen detect and analyze propaganda. Subscrip- wm, 
tion: $2.00 a year in the United States, possessions, and Canada; $2.50 in foreign coun- _ 
tries. the tea 
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